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Establishment in Farming and 
The Young Farmer Program 


HAROLD R. CUSHMAN, Teacher Education, Cornell University. 


Meeting the needs of young men who are in the 
process of becoming established in farming is often 
cited as the purpose of the young farmer program. 
Most people who use this phrase assume that every- 
one knows what establishment in farming is and do 
not attempt to expound their personal definition. 
Nevertheless, it might be worthwhile for us to at- 
tempt to define this everyday term and see what mean- 
ing it may hold for us in developing programs with 
young farmers. 

One way to go about defining establishment in farm- 
ing is to get in mind one or more men whom all would 
agree have achieved this status. From this point of 
view one might expect a man who is satisfactorily 
established in farming to demonstrate the following 
characteristics: (1) to have substantial financial equity 
in his-farm business, perhaps at least 50 per cent; (2) 
to be proficient and experienced in performing the 
manipulative skills and in making the managerial 
decisions involved in the type of farming in which he 
is engaged ; (3) to look to farming as the main source 
of his livelihood ; (4) to be providing himself and his 
family with a standard of living at least equal to the 
average of the community; and (5) to be accepted 
in the community as a responsible citizen and as a 
social being. 

Young Farmers Need Help 


If the above definition describes the situation to- 
ward which the young men enrolled in our young 
farmer programs are striving, then the sorts of help 
they are likely to need should be apparent. In the first 
place, the young farmer must gain possession of a 
farm business of adequate size. With land values 
rising and with the trend toward increased mechaniza- 
tion, this means that the young farmer must gain 
control of from $25,000 to $40,000 in order to buy 
a farm large enough for economic operation. Whether 
he enters farming by way of a partnership, inherit- 
ance, tenancy, or off-farm employment, the young 
farmer’s credit needs and his need for assistance in 
making suitable business agreements are bound to 
be great. He may also need help in selecting a farm. 

After the young farmer has gained control of a 
farm, he is faced with the necessity of improving his 
rates of production and efficiency to a level where he 
can meet his financial obligations for the farm and 
still have enough left over to provide for the personal 
needs of his family. This will involve making many 
management decisions and performing many skills, 
often for the first time. The young farmer must not 
only decide which practices are best for him to follow, 
but he must also institute them on his farm. In ad- 
dition, he must make improvements in his basic tools 
of production including buildings, land, and ma- 
chinery. With his costs of production high in com- 
parison with his income, the young farmer cannot 
(Continued on page 76) 


Who Will Teach Adult Farmers? 


BONARD S. WILSON, Coordinator of Field Development, 
Adult Education Association. 


Vocational agriculture will remain and prosper as 
a vital educational force if we expand educational 
opportunities for adults. If we do not, it will surely 
become insignificant or die entirely. 

It is no longer a question of whether adults will 
receive educational help on their problems. The only 
question for us in vocational agriculture is, “Will we 
do our share or will we leave the education of adults 
to others?” Our answers will have many consequences 
for us, for adults, for the public schools, for the 
nation and for the world! Certain things will happen 
if we expand our program for adults and certain 
things will happen if we do not. You have your own 
answers and you foresee the consequences of those 
answers. You have my answer in the first paragraph. 

The expansion of educational opportunities for 
adults must be in quality as well as quantity. Just any 
kind of educational program for adult farmers will 
not do. We all know this, but what kind of a program 
must we have? 

The kind of program we have will depend upon our 
answers to questions such as these: What should the 
purposes be? Whom shall be served? For how long? 
With how much? What policies will we need and how 
will we get them? How determine educational needs 
and how use what we find in our planning and teach- 
ing? How involve farmers in the planning, conduct- 
ing and evaluating of their own programs? How eval- 
uate and by whom? What teaching methods and 
materials to use? How keep the people and Congress 
informed? How finance? How staff? How train 
teachers and supervisors and teacher educators? 

Each of you have your own answers to these ques- 
tions, too. Here are mine in the hope that some of 
them may conflict with yours and stimulate us to more 
thinking : 

1. Vocational agriculture must put primary emphasis 
on the education of young and adult farmers. We 
need to spend a smaller proportion of time, on 
the day program, especially contests, shows and 
fairs. 

The purposes must be educational purposes. 

There must be written policies approved by the 

Board of Education. All concerned with these 

policies should have a share in their determina- 

tion. 

4. Farmers must be involved in planning, conduct- 
ing and evaluating their own educational pro- 
grams in as many ways as we can devise. 

5. Educational needs of farmers must be determined. 
We must be more accurate than we have been in 
the past and we must include the needs he has 
in addition to those required for farming in the 
narrow sense. 

6. Programs must be planned and must be based 
upon determined needs of the farmers. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Try it and find out for yourself 


THE AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION MaGazINE, October, 1956 


A young farmer program “pays” 


WILLIAM A. ANNIS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Silver Lake, N. H. 


W: started young 
farmer classes 
at Kennett High 
School in January, 
1955. At first I 
was perplexed as 
to what to teach 
to the people who 
were out of school 
becoming estab- 
lished in farming. 

However, at 
the first organiza- 
tional meeting it 
became very clear to me that these 
people had very definite thoughts on 
what should be taught. Through ques- 
tioning it was decided to teach units on 
enterprises in the community with 


William A. Annis 


classes on particular subjects such as 
income tax when the class would be 
working on their returns. It was de- 


cided to hold the classes every other 
week with class-time: from eight to 
ten o’clock on Wednesday evenings. The 
first hour would be used for unit study 
and the second hour for discussion of 
particular problems or individual study. 
This time schedule appealed to the class 
so well that discussion sometimes 
lengthened to one and a half to two 
hours, which meant the over-all class 
time lengthened. 


This past year classes were held every 
week with most of the work in the farm 
mechanics field. The same time break- 
down was followed and those students 
who did not have a project to work on 
either helped others or studied individ- 
ually. : 


Results Will Surprise You 


The results of this young farmer pro- 
gram have been astounding. First of all 


the public relations of the department 
have become improved. Every young 
farmer student has become a good-will 
ambassador of the department. Instruc- 
tional material for the day-students 
such as machinery and equipment has 
all come from this group. Most im- 
portant, however, through working with 
this group I have a better understand- 
ing of the problems of agriculture com- 
mon to the school service area. Some 
of the problems which seemed insig- 
nificant to me prior to starting this 
course have proven to be real problems 
in the area. The converse of this was 
also true. 


After two years of teaching young 
farmer classes I wonder how effective 
my teaching of day-school students was 
prior to the organization of the young 
farmer program. The reception of the 
classes has been very gratifying and I 
would recommend that every teacher of 
agriculture at least try to organize a 
young farmer program. The results will 
be so satisfying that your program will 
continue to include this very important 
phase of vocational agriculture. Oo 


Who Will Teach - - - 
(Continued from page 75) 


7. Evaluation must be systematic, and 
it must measure changes in be- 
havior of the farmers rather than 
only procedures used by the teacher. 


8. We must fully implement our prin- 
ciple, “learn by doing,” in our meth- 
ods with adults in the classroom as 
well as on the farm. 


9. All adults who have need for edu- 
cation in agriculture should have 
the opportunity for it. There may 
need to be priorities, but we cannot 
discriminate against adults in public 
education. 


10. Education in agriculture for adults 
must be provided at public expense 
by the public schools. 

11. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
must be trained to teach adults. 
Little of this is being done when we 
compare what is with what should 
be, either in quantity or quality. 

12. Supervisors and teacher educators 
must be educated also in the teach- 
ing of adults. This group, includ- 
ing the U. S. Office staff in vo- 
cational agriculture, and state direc- 
tors of vocational education, must 
share responsibility for our present 
lag in adult education in vocational 
agriculture. (Someone has said that 
“necks on bottles” are usually near 
the top.) 

The future of vocational agriculture 
rests upon what vocational agriculture 
does educationally for adults. 

Programs of teacher education and 
supervision need much revamping if vo- 
cational agriculture is to remain vital. 

Local programs of vocational agri- 
culture must shift emphasis. 

Adults will be educated. You hold 
part of the answer to the question, 
“Who will teach adult farmers?” oO 


Establishment in - - - 


(Continued from page 75) 


afford to make mistakes. Errors in 
judgement are much more serious finan- 
cially for the young farmer of today 
than was true in years gone by. 


During the period of establishment, 
the young farmer is also making ad- 
justments to marriage, to parenthood, 
and to citizenship responsibilities. He 
and his wife must learn to work to- 
gether, to plan their recreation, to co- 
operate with other adults, to participate 
in community affairs, and thus to ful- 
fill adult roles in the community. 


How the Young Farmer Program 
Can Be of Help 


If the young farmer program is to 
“meet the needs of young men who are 
in the process of becoming established 
in farming” it must provide at least two 
types of service—systematic instruction 
and participation in the local young 
farmer association. 


Systematic instruction is a unique 
feature of the young farmer program 
insofar as the agencies serving the young 
adult group are concerned. If systematic 
instruction is to be used most effect- 
ively in meeting the instructional needs 
of young farmers, it must be viewed as 
a process whereby young farmers, with 
the guidance of the vocational agri- 
culture teacher: (1) jdentify the prob- 
lems confronting them in their individ- 
ual farming situations, (2) consider 
alternatives and plan solutions to their 
problems as a result of group and in- 
dividual instruction, and (3) apply the 
solutions decided on in their individual 
farming situations. 


The teacher is justified in emphasiz- 
ing the local young farmer association 
to the same degree that “acceptance in 
the community as a responsible citizen 
and as a social being” contributes to 
satisfactory establishment in farming. 


Teachers of agriculture in all regions 
of our country have repeatedly demon- 
strated that the local young farmer as- 
sociation can provide an opportunity for 
young farmers to obtain training and 
experience in leadership, cooperation, 
and community service. It has also been 
well demonstrated that the young farmer 
association enables young farmers and 
their wives to plan and conduct recrea- 
tional and social activities of interest 
and benefit to themselves and their 
families. 


The young farmer program represents 
our best opportunity to offer a truly 
vocational training program in agricul- 
ture. Too many of us have long looked 
upon the young farmer program as a 
sort of sideshow. The time has come 
when we should move it into the main 
tent where it should have been in the 
first place. o 


The Cover Picture 


The cover picture this month shows 
a scene in the peach growing section of 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina. 
This county is one of the largest ship- 
pers of fresh peaches in the nation. 
Farming on the contour and terracing, 
as well as other soil conservation prac- 
tices, are very important in this rolling 
Piedmont section of the State. 524 All- 
Day students, 250 young farmers, and 
2,456 adult farmers enrolled in the 12 
vocational agriculture departments of 
the county cooperate very closely with 
their soil conservation district and the 
Soil Conservation Service in carrying 
out practices to conserve and maintain 
their soil at the highest possible produc- 
tion level. 


(Photo courtesy of Soil Conservation 
Service) 


Thinking is everyone’s business. 


EE 
EL 


C. V. Zimmerman, one of the Knox County teachers who is co- 
operating in the Knox County Young Farmer Association, discusses 
attendance with three graduates of his department. 


Is this a solution to your enrollment problem? 


We are trying a county 
young farmer program 


C. R. FRIDLINE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


| need to do 

something for 
the young farmers 
in my community.” 
So spoke a Knox 
County Vocational 
Agriculture teach- 
er at a meeting of 
the County Agri- 
cultural Education 
Committee. This 
group is composed 
of the Vocational 
Agriculture teach- 
ers, Agricultural 
Extension, and Soil Conservation per- 
sonnel. “I feel that I have a good pro- 
gram for the adult farmers, but I don’t 
have much to offer the young men,” the 
teacher continued. “I feel the same way 
about it, but I only have three or four 
young men in my community who are 
farming at the present time,” another 
teacher said. 


C. R. Fridline 


After some more discussion in re- 
gard to this problem, the group was of 
the opinion that something ought to be 
done to meet the needs of the young 
farmers in our county. It was pointed 
out by our County Agent and Soil 
Conservation farm planner that their 
programs were not reaching the inter- 
ests of the young farmer. Their pro- 
grams, like those of the Vocational 
Agriculture teachers, instead were doing 
a better job of reaching the adult farmer 
interests. 


Young Farmers Widely Distributed 


It was proposed at this meeting that 
we meet again and discuss the possibili- 
ties of organizing a County Young 
Farmer Program with our vocational 
agriculture district supervisor, Mr. F. 
J. Ruble. In discussing the possibilities 
of organizing such a group with Mr. 
Ruble we discovered that we would have 
a potential enrollment of 20 to 25 young 


men. We also found that the young men 
were rather evenly distributed in the 
six school districts, offering vocational 
agriculture instruction. It was decided 
at this meeting to call a meeting of the 
young farmers to find out if they would 
be interested in organizing a county 
group. 


It was the opinion of the teachers 
that, rather than to invite all of the 
young men who might be interested, it 
might be better if we invited two repre- 
sentatives from each community. At 
this meeting the possibilities of a county 
young farmer group were presented. 
The young men entered into the discus- 
sion very readily, they asked questions 
in regard to the program, and made 
several worthwhile suggestions. After 
thoroughly discussing the possibilities 
they were asked to vote whether they 
wished to organize a county young 
farmer group. They were one hundred 
per cent in favor. 


Young Farmers Organize 


The young farmers decided that, prior 
to the next meeting, the two representa- 
tives from each school district would 
make a special effort to contact the 
other young farmers of their respective 
communities and invite them to attend 
the next meeting. This meeting was an 
organizational meeting at which time 
officers were elected. In addition to 
electing a president, secretary and treas- 
urer, and news reporter, they elected a 
vice president from each of the six 
school districts represented. The duties 
of these district vice presidents would 
be to represent the numbers from their 
respective school district and to inform 
those not attending about the program 
and encourage them to attend. 


At this meeting three committees were 
appointed by the president to set up an 
instructional, recreational and _ special 
events programs. The special events 


At the organization meeting of the Knox County Young Farmer 
Association, representatives from four departments look over a map 
of the county as a means of determining possible membership. 


committee was to make suggestions for 
and arrange tours or field trips that 
might be of interest to the group. 


At the time this article is being writ- 
ten, the instructional program had: been 
planned until May. The group was of 
the opinion that they would rather wait 
until their last meeting in May to decide 
whether they would hold meetings dur- 
ing the summer months. ‘ 


Variety of Instructional Activities 


The instructional part of the meetings 
have been handled by the vocational 
agriculture teachers, except two meet- 
ings which were conducted by a jocal 
farmer. 


The group is planning to make a trip 
to a lime plant as a special tour. They 
also are making plans to visit some 
farms in the county where good soil 
conservation practices are being fol- 
lowed. 


The meetings to date have been held 
at Mount Vernon, since it is the county 
seat and most centrally located. 


The responsibility for farm visits to 
the young men have been left up to the 
teacher in whose community the young 
farmer is located. An exception to this 
is where a visit by another teacher is 
needed in preparation for an instruc- 
tional session. 


The first instructional session for this 
group was held the last week in. Janu- 
ary. At this early date it is difficult to 
forecast the eventual success of the 
county young farmer program. The 
author is of the opinion that the fol- 
lowing should be given consideration 
in organizing a county young farmer 
program: 

1. All of the vocational agriculture 
teachers need to agree that a county 
group will meet the needs of the 
young farmers of their community. 

2. The young farmers need to take 
the lead in securing membership, 
and planning the activities that are 
to be carried out. 

3. Where there are enough young 
farmers in a community, a county 
group probably is not necessary. 

4. A definite communication system 
needs to be in operation to main- 

tain a good attendance. o 
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in your plans for serving them 


Tue AcricuLturAL Epucation MaGazINne, October, 1956 


Who are the out-of-school rural youth? 
Who they are and what they are must be recognized 


EVERETT M. ROGERS, Instructor and Research Associate in Rural Sociology, 


lowa State College. 


Seventy-nine percent of the adult 
farmers in our country have dropped 
out of our educational systems before 
completing high school.’ Sixty-three per- 
cent dropped out of school before set- 
ting foot inside the doors of a high 
school. This means that only about one- 
third of our farmers ever had an op- 
portunity to enroll in vocational agricul- 
ture in high school. 


These figures certainly have meaning 
for the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
The problem of the farm youth who 
drops out of school poses a big challenge 
not only to the teacher who is seeking 
to increase his day class enrollment but 
also for those who wish to organize 
and conduct young farmer and adult 
farmer classes. 


The many adult farmers in the U. S. 
who have never attended high school 
are not likely to have a very clear con- 
ception of the purposes and duties of 
the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Nor are they as likely to attend young 
farmer or adult farmer classes. These 
farmers may not have as favorable an 
attitude toward vocational agriculture 
as are farmers with more education. 
Lionberger,’ in a study of 459 low in- 
come farm operators in Missouri, found 
that the association between years of 
schooling and favorable attitude to- 
ward vocational agriculture was especi- 
ally pronounced. 


There is considerable proof that the 
number ‘of out-of-school youth in the 
United States is decreasing. Ganmitz* re- 
ported that only 7% of the boys and girls 
aged 14 to 17 were enrolled in school in 
1890. This figure rose to 11% in 1900, 
15% in 1910, 32% in 1920, 51% in 1930, 
73% in 1940, and 79% in 1950. However, 
these figures are for all high school 
aged youth in the United States, not 
just for rural youth. The situation is 
more serious for those residing in farm 
rather than urban areas, as will be 
pointed out later in this article. 


Drop-outs More Likely to Farm 


It has also been found that the farm 
youth who drop out of school are more 
likely to become farmers than the boys 
who complete their high school studies. 
Anderson stated: 


A great deal has been said and 
written about the training of the 
young future farmer who attends 
a rural high school, studies voca- 
tional agriculture, continues in 
school until graduation, and, eventu- 
ally, is expected to take his place 
as a farmer in the community. Far 
less thought and attention on the 
part of educational and agricultural 
leaders have been devoted to the 
problems of the boy who attempts 
to master high school work, but, 
because of failure or of necessity, 


fi 


quits school. He, too, takes his place 
as an adult in the community and 
the likelihood of his becoming a 
farmer is greater than is that of the 
boy who graduates. 


Why aren’t these youth in school? Do 
they lack intelligence? Were they in 
discipline trouble? Are their families 
too poor to send them? A common mis- 
conception exists that out-of-school 
youth lack average intelligence. How- 
ever, results from a number of research 
studies seem to indicate that only small 
differences exist between the intelligence 
scores of youths who drop out and those 
who continue in school. Starrak*, Hall*, 
and Anderson’ have all concluded that 
I.Q. scores of drop-outs were little dif- 
ferent than those of students com- 
pleting high school. 


For the vocational agriculture teacher, 
this means that the out-of-school youth 
with which he may come in contact are 
likely to have intelligence scores at least 
comparable with the farm boys he 
teaches in day classes. An educational 
program for these out-of-school youth 
should be pitched at about the same level 
as that of day class students of a simi- 
lar age. 


A number of research workers in this 
country have reported that a relation- 
ship exists between amount of school- 
ing, and income. This finding may not 
hold true in all rural areas, however, 
Duncan and Artis* found this to be 
true in the Pennsylvania rural commun- 
ity which they studied. This means that 
out-of-school farm youth may tend to 
have lower farm incomes than those 
who graduated from high school. 


An Over-looked Group 


A number of research studies have 
been cited that were concerned with 
possible factors as- 
sociated with the 
act of dropping 
out of school. It 
has been shown 
that surprisingly 
large proportions 
of our rural youth 
are not and have 
not been enrolled in 
school. The reader 
of this article may 
wonder why more 
has not been done 
in the past for 
these out-of-school 
youth. One reason 
may be that people 
in local communi- 
ties are prone to 
overlook the out- 
of-school youth. 
He is not likely to 
be especially con- 
spicuous. His par- 
ents are likely to 


be farmers and he probably helps them 
with the farm work. His name is not 
likely to appear in the local newspapers. 
He is probably violating a state law by 
not attending school and he may be 
quite ashamed of the fact that he is 
not in school with most other youth his 
age. He probably belongs to very few 
organizations and may be poor in his 
attendance in those to which he does 
belong. The school board and teachers 
may not even be aware of our out-of- 
school youth, and may not be very con- 
cerned if they were aware. 


The usual reaction of school officials 
when confronted with the number of 
out-of-school youth is something like 
this, “Sure, we have a few youth who 
aren’t in school. We know of one or 
two. But other communities have a 
lot more than we do.” Even among 
teachers of vocational agriculture, who 
probably know their rural school areas 
better than most people in the commun- 
ity, the author has found this to be a 
typical comment. 


The vocational agriculture teacher 
may be in a natural position to work 
with these rural youth who have missed 
part of their education, which is, in fact, 
required by most state laws. 


What Can Be Done? 


How can he help these farmers who 
have dropped out of our schools? Adult 
education is certainly one way in which 
these farmers can learn more about ag- 
riculture. Perhaps young farmer pro- 
grams deserve a special emphasis. The 
out-of-school youth between the ages 
of 18 and 25 may be in an opportune 
situation to receive some instruction and 
guidance. He is likely to be faced with 
many of life’s most important problems 
at this age. He is either not yet estab- 
lished or else is just becoming estab- 
lished in farming. His methods of farm- 
ing have not yet become set; he is 
probably eager to learn more about ag- 
riculture. 


However, to help these individuals, 
whether on a personal basis or through 
young farmer classes, the local voca- 
tional agriculture teacher will need to 
know more about them, about their 


Members of a Young Farmer class in Central lowa taking a break 
for refreshments during their meeting period. Young Farmer classes 
are one means by which a Vo-Ag Instructor can reach our out-of- 
school rural youth. 
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needs, and about their interests. Fortu- 
nately, a considerable amount of in- 
formation is available on this subject. 
First, the educational level of these 
rural youth will be discussed. 


Their Educational Level 


It was pointed out earlier in this 
article that the educational level of the 
average adult U. S. farmer may be 
quite low but that it is gradually coming 
up. It would be expected then, that the 
educational level for those in the young 
farmer age group would be considerably 
higher than for all the U. S. farmers. 
Forty-seven percent of this country’s 
young farmers (in 1950) had never 
been enrolled in high school compared to 
66 percent of all adult farmers. (Table I) 
As a rule of thumb, about one half of 
the young farmers: in the U. S. have 
never been in high school. This may raise 
serious problems for the person who is 
seeking to organize these young men in 
young farmer classes. It can also be seen 
from Table 1 that the rural residents 
in our country seem to have generally 
dropped out of school at an earlier age 
than our urban residents. 


Wall’, in a study of 446 young farmers 
in Kentucky, reported that higher per- 
centages of the young men who had 
been enrolled in vocational agriculture 
were interested in meeting with a young 
farmer group than were those who had 
not been enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. Over half of the young men 
who had not been enrolled in high 
school vocational agriculture were in- 
terested in meeting with a young farmer 
group compared to almost 100 percent 
of those who had completed the four 
years of vocational agriculture. Wall 
also found that the median grade of 
school completed by members of the 
young farmer groups was 11.3 and for 
the nonmembers the median grade was 
only 7.9. There seems to be some evi- 
dence that the young men who dropped 
out of school at an earlier time (and 
need young farmer programs most) are 
_less likely to be enrolled in young 
farmer classes. 


Their Participation in Organizations 

Many research studies seem‘ to indi- 
cate that people within the age range 
of 18 to 25 generally tend to have low 
participation in organizations. Scores 


TABLE |. Year of School Completed for Males Aged 18 to 24 
Inclusive in the United States in 1950.* 
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have been developed to measure leader- 
ship and participation in formal organi- 
zations and a general finding has been 
that the age range of 18 to 25 is charac- 
terized by the lowest participation 
scores. For this reason, the young 
farmer may be a very difficult person 
to organize if educational work is to 
be undertaken with him in groups (if 
we consider that factors affecting at- 
tendance at young farmer meetings may 
not be much different from factors 
influencing participation in  veteran’s, 
church, fraternal or other groups). The 
findings of Mayo”, Kaufman”, Gold- 
hamer”, and Brown” all seem to indi- 
cate that our young adults hold member- 
ships in few organizations. 

Within this hard-to-organize age 
group, the young man who has less 
education is even more likely to have a 
low participation score. There is little 
doubt that the out-of-school rural youth 
tend to belong to fewer organizations 
and to hold fewer leadership positions 
in the organizations to which they do 
belong than do the youth who complete 
their education. Rogers“, found that in 
an Iowa community the young men who 
had completed high school had much 
higher formal participation scores than 
the youth who had not. This finding has 
also been reported by Kaufman”, 
Anderson and Plambeck”, Hay” and 
Lindstrom”. 

It has been pointed out that not only 
do all young people, aged 18 to 25, 
seem to be low in their organizational 
participation but those with less educa- 
tion seem to be especially low. Young 
farm men with less formal education 
are less likely to attend young farmer 
meetings. They are also probably less 
likely to find positions on advisory 
councils and on local school boards than 
those who attained higher grade levels 
in school. Because of this possible lack 
of representation in program planning, 
these less educated young men may not 
have their needs and interests con- 
sidered. Perhaps a special effort needs 
to be made by the vocational agriculture 
teacher to ensure that these less edu- 
cated young farmers are represented on 
the planning council. 


Recognize Their Problems 


There may be many reasons that these 
young farmers are difficult to organ- 
ize in young farm- 
er classes. The 
young person who 


Year of school United States 


dropped out of 


Rural farm _ school may feel in- 


completed % % ferior to the other 

_gyoung men in the 

Less than 8th 15.01 29.30 community who 

Oth to 1th 26.39 2374 «have ‘their high 

- : ; school diplomas. 
12th 30.18 25.42 H id 

13th or more 17.35 4.15 ee = er eee 

unfavorable atti- 

Total % 100 100 tude toward the 

school system from 

Total numbers** 7,517,217 1,142,910 which he dropped 


* Taken from Table 114, pages 223-235, 1950 Census of Population, 
Volume II Characteristics of the Population, Part 1 U 


Summary, U.’ S. 
1953 


** These totals may differ from the total population within this age 
category because information as to last year of school completed was 


not available for all persons. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 


and may even ex- 
nited States tend this feeling 
* toward his former 
teacher. He may 
be more interested 
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in such problems as finding a mar- 
riage partner, getting started in farm- 
ing, or locating a better job than he 
is in learning more about technical 
agriculture. However, if the individual’s 
problems are included in the program of 
educational offerings in young farmer 
classes this may be used to advantage. 

Table 2 lists some of the responses 
that were obtained from interviews with 
young farm men in a rural community 
in Iowa by Rogers“. If this type of in- 
formation could be obtained from each 
of the young men in a community who 
had dropped out of school, it would be 
possible to arrange a young farmer pro- 
gram that would directly interest them 
and that they would have had a chance 
to assist in planning. 


TABLE 2. The ogy | Problems and Needs 
of Young People Today, as Indicated 
by Young Farm Men in lowa.* 


Solving financial problems. 
Lack of recreation. 
Selecting an occupation. 
Establishing a home. 
Military service. 

Lack of group activities. 
Keeping up on world affairs. 
. Getting an education. 

. Solving family problems. 

. Getting socially adjusted. 


* Ranked 
mentioned. 


Individual Counseling Needed 


Although the brunt of the work with 
out-of-school youth must be done on a 
group basis for the sake of efficiency, 
there is certainly a need for the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher to counsel 
with these youth on a personal basis. 

Our out-of-school youth probably 
need guidance even more than our young 
people who finish high school. Even 
before they dropped out of school, they 
were probably less likely to receive this 
sort of attention. It was stated that 
there are more drop-outs in rural areas, 
where guidance experts are less likely 
to be employed, than in urban areas. 
Much of the responsibility for guiding 
our school drop-outs in rural areas may 
rest with vocational agricultural teach- 
ers. When pupils withdraw from school, 
they should be followed up at once’ to 
determine the causes of their with- 
drawal. This might also be the time to 
determine the individual’s interests and 
perhaps involve him in young farmer 
classes. 


PeOENE YAVMHS 


— 


in order of number of times 


Summary 

The number of out-of-school rural 
youth is surprisingly large. This group 
may be more in need of a continuing 
education in agriculture than any other 
group in the community. One way for 
the vocational agriculture teacher td 
work with these youth is through young 
farmer classes. Even though this group 
may have the greatest need, they are 
also the most difficult to work with and 
organize. They have little participation 
in formal organizations of all kinds. 

More research is needed in this area 
to determine the needs and interests of 

(Continued on page 83) 
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to guide future programs 


THE AGRICULTURAL Epucation MaGazIne, October, 1956 


Some results of experience 
Working with out-of-school groups furnishes evidence 


JOSEPH K. SCOTT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Williamsport, Md. 


HOULD there 

be an out-of- 
school program 
operating in your 
community? Only 
some one who has 
studied the situ- 
ation to determine 
the need can an- 
swer this ques- 
tion. Usually in a 
community where 
vocational agri- 
culture is taught, 
there is a definite 
need for out-of-school instruction in 
agriculture. 


Joseph K. Scott 


To operate such a program success- 
fully the need has to be evident. There 
is a terrific amount of competition from 
other community activities which de- 
mand the time of the same people who 
should be enrolled in an agriculture 
course. You cannot operate an out-of- 
school program without students and 
you will not have students unless they 
are more interested in agricultural ed- 
ucation than in the many other activities 
that beckon. 


There are several different kinds of 
programs such as, young farmers, ad- 
ult farmers or a combination of the 
two. Or, in some instances, if enroll- 
ment is sufficient, it may be wise to 
organize on an enterprise basis. Better 
attendance prevails if the topic for dis- 
cussion is in common for all the mem- 
bers. For example, if the membership is 
equally. divided between dairy farmers 
and beef or livestock farmers and the 
topic for discussion pertains only to 
dairy cows, not many of the beef 
farmers will attend. On the other hand, 
if the topic is about pasture manage- 
ment, both groups will be present. 


Influence of Veterans’ Classes 


Our out-of-school program in agri- 
culture grew out of Veterans-on-the- 
Farm Training Classes. It was in these 
classes that the young farmers realized 
the value of instruction in agriculture. 
After returning from the war they were 
especially conscious of the changes that 
had taken place while they were away. 
Instruction and exchange of ideas in a 
classroom helped them to adjust to 
these changes. As their expiration date 
for veteran classes approached, they 
expressed a keen desire to continue with 
organized instruction in their field. A 
survey revealed that many farmers in 
our community who were not veterans 
also wanted some instruction. Immedi- 
ate steps were taken to form an. out-of- 
school program. Twenty-eight people at- 
tended the first meeting which included 
all the veterans who were still farming 
in the community. It was a very heart- 
warming experience to see that many 
young and middle-aged farmers were 


eager to seek further instruction. An 
organization was formed consisting of 
the usual officers and executive commit- 
tee. The main function of this govern- 
ing body is to meet during the late 
summer and set up a group of topics 
to be used during the fall and winter 
meetings. 


Program of Work Should Be Varied 


The program of work is based on 
the type of farming in the community. 
For the past several years we have been 
concentrating on one particular subject 
each year, such as a study of fertilizer. 
About half the time is spent on this 
selected subject. The remainder of the 
sessions are devoted to new and cur- 
rent problems, the outlook for the com- 
ing year and farm mechanics work in 
shop. This past year, after completing 
a study of soils and fertilizers, we con- 
ducted a land judging contest. 


The instruction is done mostly by the 
agriculture teacher. Much better results 
are obtained from good discussions than 
from other forms of instruction. On 
special problems we call in specialists. 


Questions of serving refreshments and 
including other forms of socializing 
have been discussed several times by 
our group. The members have agreed 
not to mix pleasure with business. This 
is contrary to the thinking of a lot of 
people and rightly so. Here is a prob- 
lem that will have to be solved on a 
local basis. 


Unsolved Problems 


One of the greatest problems yet un- 
solved is the matter of attendance. The 
lower income farmers who really need 
help and advice are often the ones who 
just won’t come to class. The situation 
can be compared to church attendance. 
Those who need it do not attend and 
those who attend regularly need it less. 
A postal card is a good reminder for 
each meeting. 


Another problem that has not been 
completely solved is the securing of 
proper personnel. The local agriculture 
teacher is the ideal person to do the 
job but he is generally busy with so 
many other activities at school with not 
enough time to give to the program. If 
the local administration will cooperate 
and understand the adult instruction as 
an out-of-school program this problem 
will be greatly eased. 


There is much to be said for pro- 
moting an out-of-school program. The 
strongest argument in favor of such a 
program is the improved relationship 
created between school and community. 
A good working relationship between 
vocational agriculture students and 
members of the out-of-school program 
is one of the best ways to strengthen a 
department. In our particular instance 


What is 
vocational agriculture? 


A former Vo-Ag 
student's definition 


K. C. LANIER* 


)  ssatd is vocational agriculture? First 
of all, Vo-Ag is an educational pro- 
gram. It is not confined specifically to 
agriculture. It is a program aimed to- 
ward improving the way farm people 
live and work—their homes, living stand- 
ards, behavior, and farming practices. 
Vo-Ag is for all farm people. It is a 
part of the local school and the com- 
munity. The program is built around 
organized instruction in groups which 
include farm boys, young farmers, and 
adult farmers, plus supervision on the 
home farm. 

It is not just another course in high 
school. Vo-Ag is different. Vo-Ag is not 
something that can be taught in the 
classroom alone. In the classroom one 
can learn about agriculture or what it is, 
but in order to learn how to farm and to 
better improved farming one must do 
farming and follow improved practices. 
A supervised farming program provides 
the opportunity to learn by doing. 

Supervised farming is the key to Vo- 
Ag. A boy should select a farming pro- 
gram that fits his own particular situa- 
tion, the farm, the community, and 
himself. The program should contain 
productive enterprise projects, improve- 
ment projects, and supplementary proj- 
ects. The boy, the Ag teacher, and the 
boy’s father should all have a hand in 
planning the farming program. The pro- 
gram should contain continuation proj- 
ects to be carried all through high school 
and even after the boy has started farm- 
ing on his own. Plans for carrying out 
the program should be made as early as 
possible with improved practices fol- 
lowed to do better farming with higher 
production. The projects should have 
goals which are a challenge to that 
particular boy. Records that have mean- 
ing to the boy keeping them which can 
be used to plan future needed changes 
should be kept. 


The objectives, or anticipated results, 
of the Vo-Ag program should be clear 
and specific, so that everyone knows 
what they are working- toward. They 
should be in terms of reality, some- 
thing that can be reached. The over-all 
objective of “better living on the home 
farm” should be the goal of all con- 
nected with Vo-Ag. Oo 


*Sophomore in Agricultural Education, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 1955. 


the adult program has been responsible 
for getting the department a new ag- 
riculture building and much equipment. 
That, and the satisfaction of working 
with young and adult farmers who 
know what they want and are seeking 
ways of reaching that goal are reasons 
enough for promoting an out-of-school 
program in agriculture. Oo 
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Young farmers sponsor 


fire training school 
A special activity in a young farmer program 


FRED H. CORNABY, Chapter Advisor, Timpanogos Young Farmers, 
Provo, Utah. 


On June 22 and 23 of this year the 
Timpanogos Young Farmers of the 
Central Utah Vocational School in 
Provo, Utah, sponsored their third an- 
nual fire fighting school for the new 
membership in the area. Chapter mem- 
ber, Nyal Wadley of Pleasant Grove, 
has been fire warden for his area some 
20 years and is recognized throughout 
the state for his knowledge in control- 
ling forest fires. Nyal has been in charge 
of giving the men a concentrated school- 
ing in two short meetings in foot hill 
and forest fire fighting. 


The Schedule 


On Friday evening we meet at 8 P.M. 
in the Pleasant Grove Ag Department, 
which is our customary meeting place. 
By 9 P.M. the membership has seen a 
color film on the reason for an effec- 
tive fire fighting program. Refreshments 
are served and the group is ready for 
“how it is done” in the classroom. 
Here films on actual fires are shown 
with the most effective means of con- 
trol in use. Next, crayon talk drawings 
are shown which explains in detail 
where fire lines are to be made for the 
particular type of fire, the shape of the 
control area, and the usual direction of 
movement of the flame. After this, in- 
structions are given on clothing to wear, 
how to get to the scene of the fire with 
the least waste of energy, and the 
safety rules to follow. 


Time for answering questions is al- 
lowed at the conclusion of the meeting 
so that every man fully understands 
just what is expected of him the follow- 
ing afternoon. On Saturday we assemble 
' at 1 P.M. at which time Warden Wad- 
ley demonstrates the use of the fire 
shovel and pulaski and how to properly 
carry them. (For those unfamiliar with 
the pulaski, it is an instrument with an 
axe on one side and a grubbing hoe on 
the other.) At this point, the group is 
divided into five or six members in 


Warden Wadley er the use of a fire shovel in fire 


ne building. 


each team and 
each team goes to 
the scene of the 
fire. An imaginary 
fire is marked off 
with air slacked 
lime and a safe 
fire guard line is 
built around it. In 
this manner all 
team members par- 
ticipate in fighting 
the fire. The “Cap- 
tain” or “Straw- 
Boss” is responsi- 
ble for the safety 
of his crew mem- 
bers and in seeing 
that his fire line is 
well constructed. 
He is usually an individual with fire 
fighting experience and the men are 
advised very emphatically to follow 
his directions for safety sake. Instruc- 
tions are given to never leave a brush 
or forest fire until 24 hours after it 
is presumed under control. A _ good 
example of this need was evidenced 
three years ago when an 800 acre forest 
fire near Provo, Utah, was left unat- 
tended at night after it was assumed 
under control. The next two days 
burned an additional 2200 acres before 
three bulldozers and 400 men had 
fought it to a finish. 


The training program is hardly com- 
plete in the Timpanogos area of Young 
Farmer activity without a canyon picnic. 
Each year the Uintah Forest Service 
takes the fire fighting participants to 
the South Fork Ranger Station where 
a mammoth picnic is enjoyed by all. 
This permits a further discussion of 
fire fighting problems either on a group 
or individual basis. Warden Wadley 
has always said that one trained man 
is worth ten untrained at the scene of 
a real fire. At the conclusion of this 
year’s program he said he had never 
seen such well coordinated activity and 
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Crew members of the fire fighting group build a fire line. 
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that he would be glad to accept most 
any fire fighting assignment if he could 
have under his command the 20 trained 
graduates at this year’s schooling. 


Importance of This Service 


Naturally the first duty of these men 
is to keep range and forest fires under 
control in their own area, but should 


they be needed elsewhere all have 
agreed to respond. The group this year 
formed an organization called the “Man- 
ila Smoke Chasers,” in which only 
trained fire fighters are included. What 
the organization will accomplish out- 
side of fighting fires is hard to predict, 
but when the alarm sounds in their 
name they take a lot of pride in being 
on the fire fighting line under the one 
command in the person of Warden 
Wadley who knows the fire business 
like Ford does automobiles. 


Before closing someone might ask 
why farmers should be so interested 
in fire fighting on the range and forest 
lands. With 14 inches of rainfall to 
mature crops in arid Utah, conserva- 
tion of the water in the mountains is a 
must. No water shed, no stream in the 
summer nor crop in the fall. It like- 
wise provides range grazing for sheep, 
cattle and wildlife. Good conservation 
adds to recreation, fishing, hunting, 
lumbering and beauty. 


In all, Timpanogos Young Farmers 
wouldn’t trade their fire training school 
for any other one phase of their annual 
training program. oO 


Pe eR ee 
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This group is instructed on safety rules before departure at the 


fire school. 
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Young-Farmer programs are needed 
A properly planned experience will convince you. 


STANLEY WALL, Teacher Education, University of Kentucky. 


EACHERS of 
agriculture 
hold the key to 
many young men 
becoming success- 
fully established 
in farming. The 
success or failure 
of a young man 
in securing ade- 
quate help in solv- 
ing his, problems 
depends largely 
upon the teacher’s 
ability, attitude, 
training, initiative, and grasp of the 
situation. To have an effective Young- 
Farmer program, workers in agricul- 
tural education (teachers, teacher- 
trainers, and supervisors) must want to 
have an effective program. They must 
know the present needs of young 
farmers. They must have a vision of 
how vocational education in agricul- 
ture can meet these needs. A good 
Young-Farmer program requires con- 
siderable time and effort—it cannot be 
developed by devoting to it only a few 
spare hours. 


Stanley Wall 


Often teachers and school officials 
feel, before securing the facts, that there 
are very few out-of-school young men 
in their communities who are inter- 
ested in the Young-Farmer program. 
Teachers of agriculture should make a 
survey of their school community and 
locate the young men who are farming. 
They should also make a comprehensive 
survey of these young men to determine 
the areas of farming that should be in- 
cluded in a program of systematic in- 
struction. 


The pattern of the Young-Farmer 
program of the past has not had the 
“pull” to attract great numbers of young 
men. A program of education for young 


Classroom instruction should be organized on a year-round basis— 
an intensive series of meetings during slack seasons on the farm and 
periodic meetings during the remainder of the year. 


farmers, to be successful, must start 
with the farm problems and interests 
that young men have. The young men 
who elect to remain on farms and who 
are fortunate enough to find placement 
opportunities, regardless of their farm- 
ing status, must acquire and maintain a 
high degree of farming and living ef- 
ficiency in order to have a good stand- 
ard of living. Thus, any educational 
program to attract a young farmer's 
interest must produce evidences of 
strengthening his farming program. 

Good teaching of Young-Farmer 
classes involves class or group instruc- 
tion and supervision of the practice on 
the farm. Neither instruction without 
practice nor practice without instruction 
is vocational education. There is a very 
close relationship between supervision 
and the attitudes and interests that 
young farmers have regarding class in- 
struction. Good supervision provides the 
best opportunity to convince the young 
farmer that the teacher is really inter- 
ested in and can help him with his 
problems. 


There follow some suggested practices 
on organizing and conducting a Young- 
Farmer program which should attract 
and be helpful to young farmers. 


Organizing the Group 
1. Enroll 15 to 18 out-of-school 


young men who have an opportun- 
ity to profit from the program. 


2. If a class has not been previcusly 
organized or if the number en- 
rolled in the previous class was 
small, a survey should be made to 
locate the young men who should 
be enrolled in the course. 


a. Make a list of all young men 
who have been enrolled in 
high-school vocational agri- 
culture the past ten years. 


b. Secure a map of the school 


district and make a complete 
community survey of the 
young men who are farming. 
This can be done by asking 
each high school student of 
agriculture, who will, to secure 
the information on a certain 
road or part of a road or sec- 
tion of the community. 


Check the composite list of 
names with the _ students, 
school principal and superin- 
tendent, local advisory com- 
mittee, local postmaster or rural 
mail carrier, country mer- 
chants, or others, to eliminate 
those who are not farming. 
Make a final listing of the out- 
of-school young men who are 
farming in the community. 
Ask three to five of the young 
men who have shown good 
leadership ability to serve as a 
committee to assist in planning 
the program for the year. 
Have the committee examine 
the list of names that has been 
compiled and _ identify the 
young men who, in their opin- 
ion, could profit from and 
would be interested in the 
program. 

Visit each of the young men 
to be enrolled, explaining to 
him the plan for the course, 
that only a certain number are 
to be enrolled, that he has 
been recommended as_ being 
one who would be interested 
in such a program, that if he 
enrolls he is expected to at- 
tend the meetings (not to en- 
roll unless he will attend regu- 
larly), and that he can ex- 
pect help from the teacher 
through on-farm visits. 
Secure the assistance of the 
school principal and _ superin- 
tendent in making contacts 
and in keeping the community 
informed of who is to en- 
roll in the program. 


On-farm supervision is an essential in the young-farmer ram. 
A teacher obligates himself to the young men who ya g's the 
class to provide supervision of their farming programs. 
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Class Meetings 


1. Ask the planning committee (3 to 
5 young farmers) and school princi- 
pal to assist in setting up a schedule 
of class meetings for the year. A 
suggested schedule is shown on the 

right. 


2. Work out the time of the class 
meetings so that the class can meet 
regularly once or twice a week dur- 
ing the intensive meetings. Do not 
overlook the possibility of meeting 
in the afternoons for a part of the 
time. Get schedule of meetings 
placed on the school calendar—be 
sure the school principal has ap- 
proved it. 


3. Organize the program on a year- 
round basis, with a series of in- 
tensive meetings during the slack 

season on the farm and periodic 

meetings the remainder of the year. 


Course of Study 


. The teacher should make a com- 
prehensive study of the young men 
in the community to determine their 
needs for an instructional program. 
There should be a long-time plan 
(4 or 5 years) showing the areas 
of farming to be included in each 
year’s instructional program. The 
teaching objectives for each year 
should be determined. 


2. The course for each year should 
include instruction in farm-program 
planning, keeping and using farm 
records, and farm mechanics. These 
should be related to some major 
area of agriculture such as develop- 
ing a major livestock enterprise. 
This series of meetings should be 
taught on an intensive basis (meet- 
ing once or twice a week for a 
series of 15 to 18 meetings). 

3. The periodic meetings (meetings 
other than in the intensive series) 
should be handled about as follows: 

a. Use half the time in the study 
of some problem related to the 
intensive part of the course. 

b. Use the remaining time in the 
study of current seasonal prob- 
lems. 

c. Have the group decide at one 
meeting the seasonal prob- 
lems to be discussed at the 
next meeting. 


4. The teacher must have clearly in 
mind what his teaching objective 
is for each meeting. Determining 
one’s teaching objectives is perhaps 
the most fundamental process in 
any program of education. A 
teacher cannot proceed intelligently 
in any educational program unless 
he knows what learnings he is at- 
tempting to secure. The business of 
the teacher is to bring about de- 
sirable changes in the behavior of 
those he teaches. Unless he knows 
what behavior changes he is after, 
he likely will not secure them. 


ae 


Supervision of Farming Programs 


= 
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man to enroll 


CALENDAR OF INSTRUCTION 


Young-Farmer Program 19___ 


High School 

. ie Ee ae 3 
‘ i 
BaegbB 822 3 


Wate TN os ee Es. 3-6 3-6 
Periodic Meetings........... 1 Me ee Stee A nea 7 
Planning Farming Program 

(other than intensive meetings) 2 2 

Keeping and Using Records 

(other than intensive meetings) 1-2 1-2 
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At a time of recruiting a young 
in the class, the 
teacher should commit himself to 


provide on-farm supervision. No 
young man should be expected to 
commit himself to attend the class 
meetings unless the teacher is will- 
ing to commit himself to provide 
supervision. A teacher cannot justi- 
fy a Young-Farmer class unless he 
provides supervision of the young 
men’s farming programs. A teacher 
should not enroll more young men 
in the course than he can adequately 
supervise. 


2. The young men should be visited 


by the teacher soon after the in- 
tensive meetings begin. By all means, 
this visit should be made before 
the intensive series of meetings 
reaches the midway point. The 
young man needs help in making 
application of the decisions he has 
been arriving at in class to his farm- 
ing program; otherwise, he may not 
be able to apply them and will lose 
interest in attending class. 


- 3. Supervision is needed to insure any 


appreciable number of decisions 
being carried out in the young man’s 
farming program. The supervisory 
visits should be made at the times 
when they will contribute most to 
the course being taught; at the 
same time, supervision of his total 
program should be provided. 


Young-Farmer Organization 
A local orgahization of the young 
farmers can be of much help to 
the teacher in recruiting, organiz- 
ing, and maintaining interest in the 
program. ; 


— 


2. The organization should be carry- 


ing out at least one fairly large 
activity that will contribute to farm- 
ing and farm life. Some examples 
are: a county farmer-recognition 
day, a county-wide clean-up day, 
a community fair, development of 
rural telephone services. 

3. The organization should assume 
major responsibility in planning and 
carrying out recreational meetings. 


Who Are the Out-of- 
School Youth? 


(Continued from page 79 


these out-of-school rural youth. This 
fact-finding may be on the part of 
graduate students in agricultural edu- 
cation as well as on the part of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers who are in- 
terested in experimenting with various 
methods of working with these young 
people. 


It has been pointed out that our out- 


of-school rural youth constitute a dif- 
ficult problem in organization, In this 
case, the vocational agriculture teacher 
is no longer just a teacher, he also needs 
to operate as a professional organizer. 
The organization of young farmer 
classes seems to offer one method of 
reaching our out-of-school rural youth. 


q Participation 


. Walter H. Ganmitz. 


pM ie 


. Clarence R. Hall. A Stud 
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records. Such cooperation can 


This young farmer's wife is helping to analyze the farm account 
e increased when the wife is in- 
cluded in your Young Farmer program. 


Include the young farmer’s wife 


The value of your program and interest in it will increase. 
HERBERT D. BRUM, Vo-Ag Instructor, Frankfort, Ohio. 


HE education- 

al needs of 
young farmers in- 
clude more than 
instruction and 
help with the 
technical aspects 
of agriculture. 
The problems of 
developing a suc- 
cessful farm busi- 
ness are those of 
the family as a 
unit. Considera- 
tion and help, 
therefore, must be given to the prob- 
lems of the wife, as well as of the young 
farmer, in order that they may more 
effectively work together toward their 
common goals. 


Herbert D. Brum 


Young farm wives need to under- 
stand some of the problems faced by 
their husbands concerning technical ag- 
riculture. They may need help in solv- 
ing problems concerned with the estab- 
lishment of a home and the development 
of happy family relationships. 


The Young Farmer program in our 
community is recognizing this fact and 
the wives receive help through a social 
-and instructional program which affords 
‘them an opportunity of associating with 
people of like problems, interests, and 
goals. The young wife especially needs 
this since she is more confined than the 
‘husband by the demands of the home 
-and young children. This gives the 
wives an opportunity to associate as 
married couples with others in their 
age and interest group and is in addi- 
-tion to the social activities of the wives 
_alone. They cannot receive these bene- 
‘fits through existing community organi- 
zations because these organizations are 
usually dominated by older and better 
established farm families. 


The Need Exists 


One of the factors that helped to 
‘bring about the broadening of the 


Frankfort Young Farmers Association 
program to include the wives, was a 
study conducted by the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. In this study 
one hundred and fifty young married 
farm families were interviewed. Neither 
the husband nor wife was more than 
thirty years of age and they obtained 
the major part of their income from 
the farm. The results of this study in- 
dicated that there are many problems 
confronted by the young farm wife for 
which there is presently little organized 
help available. Some of these problems 
are: (1) Adjustment to marriage and 
family relationships. (2) Housekeeping 
techniques. (3) Mamagement of farm 
money income. (4) Social needs of their 
age and interest group. 


The need for including the wives in 
the young farmer program was dis- 
cussed by the members and they de- 
cided to do something about it. A com- 
mittee was appointed to plan the first 
joint meeting. It was agreed that a sur- 
vey of the response of the wives to this 
first meeting would help guide the 
group in further planning. This first 
meeting was a success. The program in- 
cluded a female clinical psychologist 
and a male psychiatrist who were the 
experts on a panel discussing common 
problems of marriage. Very good group 
participation was achieved. A social and 
recréational period followed. Both the 
husbands and wives were so enthusi- 
astic about this meeting that meetings 
of this type were planned on a once per 
month basis. These, of course, were in 
addition to regular weekly young farmer 
instructional meetings and social activ- 
ities. There is usually a covered dish 
dinner preceding the meeting. Programs 
for the meetings, with resource persons 
from these fields, have included such 
topics as, Wise Use of Credit, Insurance 
Planning, Safety, Proper Selection of 
Meat Cuts, and Educational Films. 
These programs are always planned by 


“member committees. 


The encouragement and cooperation of the wife was important to 
this young farmer when he decided to construct this laying house 
for his 1000-bird flock. 


A Newsletter Used 
In addition to the joint meetings, a 


newsletter concerning homemaking 
techniques and young farmer activities 
is prepared and distributed to the wives 
periodically. This enables them to real- 
ize the continuity of the program, even 
though they do not attend the weekly 
men’s instructional meetings. 

According to the young men and their 
wives, this program is helping them to 
solve many of the important problems 
faced in the establishment of a happy 
farm family. It also provides an op- 
portunity for young married farm 
people in this community to meet to- 
gether on common ground and actively 
to direct their activities. 


School Youth? 
Who Are the Out-of- 


(Continued from page 83) 
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x * * 


The summer programs of teachers of 
vocational agriculture are being empha- 
sized more and more. Supervisors and 
teacher trainers are being encouraged 
to visit teachers during the summer and 
to call on a few students during each of 
these Visits. 
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Pre-enrollment of 


farmers in adult courses 
Some advantages and some of the 


related factors. 


ANY teach- 
ers of adult 
farmers are en- 
rolling the farm- 
ers in their courses 
prior to the start- 
ing dates of the 
courses. These 
teachers usually 
promote enroll- 
ment in a course 
one to three weeks 
in advance of the 
first meeting of 
the course. For 
some courses the enrollment periods 
may be as much as six months or more 
in advance of the start of the courses. 
Enrollment in advance of the start of 
a course may be contrasted with other 
procedures of enrolling farmers which 
the writer considers less desirable or 
undesirable. For example, some teachers 
enroll farmers at the first meeting of a 
course while other teachers have no 
definite enrollment procedure. Some 
teachers place on the roll of a course the 
name of any farmer who attends one or 
more meetings of the course. 


Lloyd J. Phipps 


Teachers who promote enrollment in 
advance of the first meeting of an adult 
farmer course prefer the procedure be- 
cause it lets them know in advance 
whether a course is going to “fill.” It 
also lets them know how many will be 
enrolled and who will be enrolled. Thus 
a teacher is better able to prepare for 
the teaching of the course. 


Use the Advisory Committee 


A practice that usually accompanies 
the pre-enrollment procedure is that of 
having the members of an advisory 
committee for a course act as the en- 
rollment agents for the course. The 
members of an advisory committee for 
a course function as the enrollment 
agents for the course by contacting 
personally other farmers. If a farmer 
desires to enroll, the committee member 
making the personal contact officially 
enrolls him. Often committee members 
are supplied with enrollment or mem- 
bership cards which are given to the 
farmers when they enroll. 

After an advisory committee member 
for a course officially enrolls an adult 
farmer, he reports the enrollment to the 
teacher of the course. The teacher of 
the course then visits the farmer before 
the first meeting of the group. The pur- 
pose of this visit is to allow the teacher 
and the farmer to become acquainted, 
or more intimately acquainted. This visit 
also gives the teacher an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the problems of 
the farmer in the area of the course. 

There is no question about the feasi- 
bility of using advisory committee mem- 
bers for a course as a means of secur- 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois. 


ing enrollees, and 
there is no ques- 
tion about the pos- 
sibility of getting 
farmers to enroll 
in advance of the 
first meeting of a 
course. Where 
these practices 
have been used, 
they have been successful. 


Effectiveness of Pre-enrollment 


A question, however, is often raised 
about pre-enrollment. It is: “Do farmers 
attend when they enroll before the first 
meeting of a course?” 


To obtain an answer to this question, 
sixty-three schools offering eighty-three 
adult farmer courses, of all types, were 
asked in 1955 to check (1) the number 
of their enrollees who had enrolled be- 
fore the first meeting of their courses 
and had attended three or more meet- 
ings, and (2) the number who were 
enrolled prior to the first meeting who 
did not attend any meetings. 


In 69 of the 83 courses studied, en- 
rollments were taken in advance of the 
start of the courses, and 881 farmers 
were pre-enrolled in these 69 courses. 
Only three and eight-tenths per cent of 
the 881 farmers enrolled prior to the 
first meeting of the courses did not at- 
tend a single meeting of the courses 
in which they were enrolled. This per- 
centage was much smaller than many 
had been estimating that it would be. 
It appears that those who enroll in 
adult farmer courses prior to the first 
meeting of these courses do so in good 
faith, The 3.8 per cent who did not 
attend any meetings is probably not any 
greater than would be expected from 
normal causes such as illness and other 
changes in the farm or home situation. 


Seventy-nine and one-tenth per cent 
of the 881 farmers pre-enrolled in the 
69 courses attended 3 or more meetings. 
Thus, 18.1 per cent of the farmers who 
enrolled prior to the start of the courses 
attended only one or two meetings. 
Part of this failure to attend can prob- 
ably be traced to normal causes, but it 
may be due in part to dissatisfaction 
with the courses. Another reason for 
this failure to attend more than one or 
two meetings may be due to an over- 
selling of the courses when the advance 
enrollment in the courses was obtained. 


Whatever the cause, it appears that 
a teacher can promote with security the 
practice of enrolling farmers in an 


adult farmer course prior to the first 
meeting of the course becatise most of 
those who enroll will start the course 
and will attend the class meetings regu- 
larly. 


Definite enrollment in an adult farmer course promotes regular 
attendance. 


Relationship to Type of Course 


The number of farmers who are pre- 
enrolled in courses seems to be closely 
related to the kinds of courses offered. 
For example, 24 per cent of the farmers 
attending the 16 farm management 
courses studied were enrolled in ad- 
vance of the first meeting of the courses 
while 78.7 per cent of the farmers at- 
tending the 29 farm mechanics courses 
studied were enrolled in advance of the 
start of the courses. The writer knows 
through direct contact with the courses 
that many of the farm management 
courses studied were not too systemati- 
cally organized. The farm management 
title was used as a name for a series 
of unrelated topics. Some of the farm 
management courses studied were, how- 
ever, organized on a very systematic 
and sound basis. A known character- 
istic of farm mechanics courses, how- 
ever, is their systematic organization. 


Further, the percentage of farmers 
who started a course and the percent- 
age who attended three or more meet- 
ings of a course was much higher for 
the courses providing systematic in- 
struction than they were for the courses 
that were organized on a topic or 
“shotgun” basis. 


Nine and nine-tenths per cent of the 
farmers pre-enrolled in the 16 farm 
management courses studied did not 
start the courses while only 0.9 per cent 
of the farmers pre-enrolled in the 29 
farm mechanics courses studied did not 
start the courses, 


In the farm management Courses 
studied, 17.1 per cent of the farmers 
who were enrolled in advance of the 
starting of the courses did not attend 
as many as three meetings of the courses 
while only 12.1 per cent of the farmers 
pre-enrolled in the farm mechanics 
courses studied did not attend at least 
three meetings of the courses. 


It is the writer’s opinion that these 
differences in use of the pre-enrollment 
technique and in the effectiveness of 
the technique are directly related to 
the degree to which courses are system- 
atically organized. If a course is 
organized on a topic or “shotgun” basis, 
it is often very difficult to obtain a 
pre-enrollment in the course which im- 
plies an attendance obligation at all the 
meetings of the course. It seems to be 


(Coritinued on page 87) 
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This applies to all levels of vocational instruction. 


There i is no substitute for 


on-farm, follow-up instruction 
R. H. TOLBERT, Teacher Education, The University of Georgia. 


nuns ways and 
means used in 
vocational agri- 
culture should be 
in accordance 
with sound edu- 
cational objectives. 
The National 
Committee on Ob- 
jectives recog- 
nized this princi- 
ple when,’ in Mon- 
ograph No. 21, it 
indicated that the 
abilities needed 
by farmers “were developed in situa- 
tions where something needs to be done; 
where the learner has a part in select- 
ing and evaluating information, in 
drawing inferences, in making decisions, 
in formulating and executing plans, and 
in evaluating outcomes.” The individual, 
whether a farmer, or a_ prospective 
farmer with a farming program, has 
situations “where something needs to be 
done.” No one is in better position to 
help him select and evaluate inform- 
ation, draw inferences, make decisions, 
formulate and execute plans, and evalu- 
ate outcomes than the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture because of his back- 
ground and technical and professional 
training. 

The farmer, or prospective farmer 
who has a farming program, is en- 


R. H. Tolbert 


gaged in “purposeful activity.” Kilpat- 
rick analyzes purposeful activity as 
consisting of four .typical steps or 


phases: purposing, planning, executing 
and judging. An educational program 
whose aim is that of training for pro- 


ficiency in farming has the responsi- 
bility of helping the individual to grow 
and develop through an ever increasing 
ability to deal intelligently with the 
problems growing out of purposeful 
activity. In other words, the teacher of 
vocational agriculture has a_responsi- 


bility in connection with purposing, 
planning, executing, and judging or 
evaluating. 


Function of the Teacher 


What specific implications does this 
point of view hold for on-farm follow- 
up instruction? From the very nature of 
the term “follow-up” this aspect of on- 
farm supervision or instruction would 
mainly be concerned with the execution 
and evaluation phases of the educative 
experiences described by Kilpatrick. 
This means that on-farm follow-up in- 
struction would be planned and executed 
to help the enrollee, either all-day, 
young farmer, or adult farmer, to fol- 
low through with his plans or even re- 
make them in the problem’s natural 
setting. The teacher might be needed 
in a given situation to provide help 
either in remaking plans found to be 
inadequate or in developing manipula- 
tive skills needed for properly execut- 
ing plans. He might be needed to pro- 
vide encouragement, or even to help the 
father of the all-day boy or young 
farmer to understand the meaning of 
the plans for the solution of the prob- 
lem which exists on the farm. In evalu- 
ating the outcomes, the enrollee, par- 
ticularly the inexperienced, needs the 
leadership and guidance of the teacher. 
He would help the enrollee observe the 


effects of the plans to see how well they 
worked, what mistakes were made, 
wherein a better job could be done 
next time, and what was learned in the 
process which could help in solving 
the problem the next time it arises. 


How Much and How Often? 


How intensive should on-farm fol- 
low-up instruction be in a given case? 
It is doubtful whether hard or fast 
principles can be set up to govern the 
answer to this question. The teacher 
would, however, be governed by the 
principles he would follow in the class- 
room in that he would ever be alert to 
help the individual think and do for 
himself, thereby to develop greater con- 
fidence in his own ability, and to be- 
come increasingly independent and self 
reliant. 


How often should an individual be 
visited by his teacher of agriculture? 
This question, too, is difficult to answer, 
and possibly we shouldn’t attempt to 
do so. Yet, there is evidence in our state 
that one-sixth of the boys in all-day 
classes are not visited at all during the 
year. Almost 40 per cent are not visited 
more than twice. Little can be done 
about on-farm follow-up instruction, 
particularly about the kind we have been 
discussing, with only one or two visits 
per year. Yet, not all students are be- 
lieved to need the same number of on- 
farm visits. 


In conclusion, may we emphasize the 
fact that on-farm supervision is one of 
the most important aspects of the work 
of a teacher of vocational agriculture. 
A recent study in our state indicates 
that it is one area of professional activi- 
ties where more improvement can be 
made than in any other area of such 
activities. No aspect of on-farm visita- 
tion is more important for the promo- 
tion of learning than on-farm follow-up 
instruction. Oo 


An example of what a Vo-Ag program can produce. 


Growiné into farming 


F. L. WORTHROP, District Supervisor, Florida. 


| * cna Veach 
Albritton  re- 
ceived his State 
Farmer Degree in 
1951, and was fur- 
ther honored by 
being elected as 
president of the 
Wauchula Chapter 
Future Farmers 
of America. Ral- 
ton has not missed 
a Father and Son 
Banquet since be- 
coming eligible 


R. V. Albritton 


for this event. 


When Ralton graduated in 1952, he 
began truck farming on a full scale in 
partnership with his brother-in-law. The 
fall crop consisted of 15 acres of cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes. This venture was 
a mild success. Ralton then turned his 


attention to the home farm, setting as 
his goal the development of a 480-acre 
tract of land. The equipment on the 
home farm was not all that one would 
desire for the type of farming Ralton 
had in mind. Ralton’s father turned the 
farming operation over to his sons as 
he felt that he could no longer do the 
physical labor necessary in truck farm- 
ing. A new partnership was formed with 
Ralton and his two brothers as work- 
ing members of the combination. 


The inventory of the farm then in- 
cluded 1 Farmall tractor and miscel- 
laneous equipment for truck farming, 
18 acres of seedling grove, 1 acre of 
improved pasture, 60 head of range 
cattle, and two dwellings. 


Today the inventory of mobile equip- 
ment is adequate for modern truck 


farming. Working in the fields, you can 
find three AV Farmall tractors and one 


John Deere tractor. All tractors are 
fully equipped for the job that might be 
done. There are three farm trucks, one 
for hauling produce to the market, and 
the other two for general farm jobs. 
The grove now consists of 28.5 acres, 
and there are approximately 30 acres 
of improved pasture. The herd of range 
cattle has doubled and a Hereford bull 
has been added for crossbreeding. All 
of the cattle show the influence of Brah- 
man bulls which were introduced as 
Ralton’s first step toward herd improve- 
ment. He is now crossing the English 
type bulls on the grade Brahman cows 
to upgrade the herd. 


The Accomplishment 


Ralton is now 22 years old and a 
veteran truck farmer of four full sea- 
sons. The lowest acreage was the 15 
acres in the fall after graduating from 
high school. The top acreage was 100 
acres of tomatoes and cucumbers in 
1954. In 1956 he produced 20 acres of 
cucumbers and 14 acres of tomatoes. 
The crop acreage has been reduced 
somewhat as Ralton has recently set 
10.5 acres of citrus outside the partner- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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TV programs 


require preparation 
Training results in state-wide programs 


and participation. 


ELEVISION in a 
relatively short 
period of time has 
become a_ recog- 
nized and impor- 
tant medium for 
disseminating agri- 
cultural informa- 
tion. It is a tool 
available to most 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
which may be 
used to reach 
more _ effectively 
the people of their local communities 
and surrounding communities. 


be 4 iy Me 
E. L. McGraw 


As is true with other informational 
tools, educational television must recog- 
nize the needs and desires of people in 
order to accomplish its objective. The 
producer of agricultural television pro- 
grams is perhaps more fortunate than 
others in the television field. His ideas 
will naturally stem from a special field 
of endeavor and will be based on a 
knowledge of the people concerned with 
this field, their characteristics, interests, 
and needs. 


Workshops Held 


Recognizing the importance of tele- 
vision as a medium for disseminating 
agricultural information and as a means 
of securing better public support for vo- 
cational agriculture, the vocational agri- 
culture staff in Alabama appointed a 
committee of four to survey the possi- 
bilities of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture presenting television programs. 
A member of the committee was in- 
vited to attend a television workshop 
for teachers of Vo-Ag in West Florida. 
This workshop~was held at Television 
Station WEAR, Pensacola, Florida. 
Several Southwest Alabama vocational 
agriculture teachers were invited to at- 
tend the workshop. H. E. Moreland of 
the Audio-Visual Department, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, was spe- 
cialist in charge at the workshop. Objec- 
tives and purposes of educational TV 
programs were discussed. Subjects to 
select for programs and how to go about 
producing a television program were 
presented. At the close of the workshop 
a schedule of fifteen minute programs 
was set up for a 52 week period. These 
programs are presented each Saturday 
at 10:15 am. As a follow up, a clinic 
was held with those Alabama teachers 
who were to present programs. A live 
program was given and problems dis- 
cussed. 


A similar workshop was held at 


* Mr. McGraw is Subject Matter Specialist 
in Teacher Education. 
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E. L. McGRAW, Teacher Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute* 


Dothan, Alabama 
the latter part of 
January with Sta- 
tion WTVY. This 
workshop’ was 
planned by staffs 
of Vocational Ag- 
riculture from 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama. Again, 
H. E. Moreland presented the informa- 
tion needed to set up a series of TV 
programs. Teachers from Northeast 
Florida, Southwest Georgia and South- 
east Alabama attended. A _ sufficient 
number of teachers was in attendance 
to set up a full 52 week schedule with- 
out repetition. These programs are 
being presented at 3:45 p.m. each Sat- 
urday. 

In March a workshop was held in 
Montgomery at Station WSFA with 
only Alabama teachers attending. These 
teachers came from the area covered 
by the station. At this workshop a TV 
program was presented to the group 
that had previously been given over 
Station WTVY Dothan. Then the mem- 
bers of the supervisory and _ teacher 
training staff discussed with the teachers 
phases of producing TV programs. 
Again and as a conclusion, a schedule 
of fifteen minute programs was set up 
for a 52 week period. These programs 
are being presented at 12:30 p.m. each 
Saturday. 


Teachers Receive Training 


This workshop was followed by a 
series of area meetings with teachers 
who were to present the programs. In 
these meetings outlines of programs 
were made, scripts written and pro- 
grams actually presented before the 
group. Three rounds of such meetings 
were held with these teachers to help 
them with different stages of their pro- 
grams. 

In May a workshop was planned by 
the Alabama Vocational Agriculture 
staff in cooperation with the Georgia 
staff to be held at Station WRBL 
Columbus, Georgia. Again the Alabama 
staff covered the various phases of 
planning and presenting TV programs. 
A schedule was planned for a 52 week 
period without repetition of teachers 
and schools on the schedule. The pro- 
grams are presented each Saturday at 
11:00 am. EST. 


A Full Program Is Developed 

This gives a total of four stations 
having a full year’s schedule of agri- 
cultural programs or a total of 208 pro- 
grams during the year. In addition to 
the clinics held with teachers many 
individual visits and conferences have 
been held by staff members in Alabama. 


The officers of the Alabama FFA Association tour a TV station at 
Dothan, Alabama, where one of the training workshops was held. 


Visual aids have been prepared by the 
staff to assist teachers in the presenta- 
tion of their programs. In addition to 
teachers presenting programs, most staff 
members have appeared on a farm pro- 
gram at Station WSFA Montgomery. 
This fall, contacts will be made with 
the remaining stations serving Alabama 
and workshops will be held to include 
teachers in other parts of the state who 
have not participated in TV programs. 


Pre-enrollment of 
Farmers - - - 


(Continued from page 85) 


much easier to pre-enroll farmers in a 
course that is systematically organized 
around farm problems that are unified, 
interacting, and interdependent. 

Another reason why enrollment in 
advance of the first meeting of a course 
may be used to a greater extent with 
systematically organized courses than it 
is with topic or “shotgun” courses is 
that pre-enrollment tends to emphasize 
enrollment for a course instead of at- 
tendance at a single meeting. 


Thus, enrollment of farmers in ad- 
vance of the first meeting of a course 
may promote regular attendance, and 
regular attendance is necessary for suc- 
cess in a systematic course. For this 
reason, teachers may be more motivated 
to encourage pre-enrollment in system- 
atic courses than they are in topic or 
“shotgun” courses. “3 0 


Growing Into Farming 


(Continued from page 86) 


ship. Much of the land now being 
cleared on the home farm will be put 
in permanent pasture after two crops 
of vegetables have been grown. The 
land that is suited to citrus will be set 
in grove. 


Ralton is now known in his commun- 
ity as a successful farmer. Some refer to 
him as having been born lucky for there 
are few farmers in his area who have 
been able to claim success on four full 
seasons or eight crops. The fine balance 
that Ralton is building in his citrus, 
cattle, and truck crops shows that this 
young man has vision for planning, and 
a will to work hard toward his goal. 0 
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Contributions of the FFA 


It aids the Vo-Ag program in several directions. 


BOND L. BIBLE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


A third year 
student in vo- 
cational — agricul- 
ture had just been 
elected president 
of the student 
body in the Uni- 
versity High 
School. He was 
the fifth consec- 
utive student, body 
president who was 
an outstanding 
FFA member. 

“My _participa- 
tion in the local Future Farmer Chapter 
has given me the incentive to try to 
excel in all school work,” he exclaimed. 
During the last week of school he 
was selected by his classmates to be 
their president of the senior class. A 
straight “A” student for the past two 
years, he gives the FFA program credit 
for instilling within him a strong desire 
to achieve perfection in whatever he 
does. 

The FFA is a designed teaching 
method with a great array of teaching 
techniques. It is an integral part of the 
program of vocational agriculture. Be- 
ing intra-curricular it has its origin and 
development in a part of the curriculum, 
vocational agriculture. 


Bond L. Bible 


Relation to Goals 


Instruction in vocational agriculture 
on the secondary school level is based 
primarily on the supervised farming 
programs of the individual students. 

In a survey of significant factors in 
the development of a long-time super- 
vised farming program the author dis- 
covered that four factors stood out 
prominently : 

1. The teacher’s influence. 

2. The student’s own interest in vo- 

cational agriculture. 


The teacher and the pupil work together in the “learning by doing” 
program. They have a mutual interest in the “joys and discomforts 


of farm life." 


3. Co-operation given by the parents. 
4. Influence of the Future Farmer 
Organization. 
We interpreted this consensus of 432 
students and 52 teachers in this manner: 


The vocational agriculture teacher has 
a big job to do in a community. He 
must get the boys interested. That is 
the important thing. Then he must edu- 
cate the older people, especially the 
parents, to the possibilities of the Vo- 
Ag program. 

For this job the FFA offers not only 
appeal, but helps to set up goals or 
levels of achievement which are mean- 
ingful to the learner. 


Motivating Factors 

The Future Farmers of America 
Foundation Awards help and encourage 
FFA members toward the goals of 
establishment in farming, development 
of rural leadership, and the practice of 
good citizenship. 

In our instruction the FFA activities 
assist the students in developing a pur- 
pose for learning. It is a stimulant 
which motivates the boy to work to- 
ward a definite achievement. The boy 
sees a need to learn which is so vital 
in the educational process. 


Results of FFA Participation 


To improve our instruction the boys 
should develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of activities for their Future 
Farmer Chapter. The many contests 
sponsored by the FFA organization and 
the goals to be achieved in the Chapter 
program of activities give the boys an 
opportunity to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility. The experience in commit- 
tee assignments and the delegation of 
responsibility to individual members is 
a valuable teaching device. Boys with 
varying abilities and interests find in 
the FFA activities the type of training 
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A committee chairman reports to the Chapter. Boys get satisfaction 
and training through planning and developing their own 


and development they need. In teaching 
we need to set the standards high and 
give the student a chance to develop 
perseverance, patience and the ability to 
concentrate. The student must under- 
stand the necessity of constant prac- 
tice. Have you ever heard anybody ques- 
tion the necessity for football practice? 
Why not the same principle in our class- 
rooms? To challenge the student to his 
highest efforts he must have a definite 
goal in mind. 

The ability to keep on working long 
after there seems to be any sense to 
keeping on is learned through concen- 
tration and determination to achieve a 
definite goal. The FFA can be used as 
a teaching device which will instill with- 
in the minds of the boy the goal or 
spark he needs to keep trying and con- 
tinue trying until he succeeds. One 
achievement will furnish the incentive 
for much greater and more difficult at- 
tainments. 

Most of us as Vo-Ag teachers know 
the value of continued practice and drill 
in training boys for judging teams. 
Similarly, a boy who becomes very pro- 
ficient in the execution of parliamentary 
procedure abilities must subject him- 
self to continued practice and study of 
parliamentary law. Boys with four years 
experience in the study of parliamentary 
procedure will attest to the value of 
regular practice over a long period of 
time. 


A Means to Improve Relationships 


Public relations in vocational agri- 
culture simply means doing a good job 
and telling everyone in your community 
about it. 

The first people to start telling about 
our program are the parents and patrons 
of the school. With informed parents 
and patrons of the school we make our 
teaching more effective. One practical 
way to inform the parents is to pub- 
lish a Chapter newsletter. Pictures and 
stories of the boys activities and ac- 
complishments will tell our story and 
serve as a stimulus to encourage the 
members. 

To get the general public informed 
we must look to the weekly and daily 
(Continued on page 89) 


Chapter 
activities. 
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Selecting power tools . 
for the Vo-Ag shop 


An answer to "what power tools are most essential 


in the high school farm shop?” 


T. W. RAINE, Director, Winona Area Vocational School, Winona, Minnesota. 


OST - schools 

operate on a 
limited ‘budget. 
The problem of 
using the money 
available to the 
best advantage is 
well known to Vo- 
Ag instructors 
and school ad- 
ministrators. A 
Guide for In- 
struction in Ag- 
riculture Educa- 
tion, Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 15, Minnesota Department 
of Education has a recommended list 
of power tools for a vocational agri- 
culture farm shop. The problem con- 
fronting school administrators is to 
select the most essential items when all 
cannot be purchased. 


T. W. Raine 


Tools Found on Farms 


This survey was completed in three 
phases. Phase one involved the ad- 
vanced Vo-Ag classes in the Winona 
Senior High School. With the direction 
of Glenn Anderson, their Agriculture 
Instructor, the boys visitéd the nearest 
neighbor to the north, to the south, to 
the east, and to the west, and listed the 
power tools they found in the farm 
shop or tool shed. Each boy took a 
similar inventory on his home farm. In 
this way most boys surveyed five 
farmers. A total of seventy-seven farms 
was surveyed. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the farmers contacted 
would have the power items most use- 
ful to them for the money they could 
spend. Therefore their problem is simi- 
lar to that of a school; to spend the 
money available to the best advantage. 
Table I ranks the power. tools in the 
numerical order in which the boys 
found them. For instance 82% of the 
farms surveyed have a bench grinder. 


The Teachers’ Rating 


Different problems are encountered 
in a Vo-Ag farm shop than in a 
farmer’s shop, although it is agreed that 
Vo-Ag shops should stimulate better 
general farm shop practices. To get an 
answer to the items considered most 
essential in teaching farm shop, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent to 14 
Minnesota Vo-Ag departments which 
are operating a farm shop. 12 question- 
naires were returned. On the question- 
naire instructors were asked to rank 
seventeen power tools, labeling those 
they considered most essential A, those 
of lesser need B, and those least es- 
sential in the list C. In evaluating the 
returns, an A rating was evaluated at 
5 points, a B rating at 3 points, and a 
C rating at 1 point. Average ratings 


Table | 


Importance Farmers Place on Farm Shop 
Power Items 


1. Electric Hand Drill and/or 


drill press 88% 
2. Bench grinder 82% 
3. Table Saw 52% 
4. Soldering: lrom : 2c 44% 
5. Air Compressor 28% 
6. Arc Welder 14% 
7. Electric Sander ............................10% 
8. Skill Saw 9% 
9; Wiettzic Cher jo. 8% 
10. Lathe 6.5% 
11. Electric Dehorner ~..................... 4% 
12. Jig Saw 4% 
13. Jointer 3% 
14. Band Saw 3% 


were determined by dividing the total 
obtained by the number of instructors 
giving a rating to that item. Table II 
enumerates the result of this process: 


Table Il 
Ratings Vo-Ag Instructors Place on Selected 
Power Tools. 
1. Arc Welder 5.00 
2: eee: Cee 5.00 
3. Drill Press 4.84 
4. Electric Hand Drill 2... 4.84 
5. Acetylene Welder ....................... 4.45 
6. Power Table Saw ..................... 4.16 
7. Radial Arms Saw 3.60 
8. Hand Electric Saw —............ 3.55 
9; Power Hack Saw —......... 3.40 
10; Air Compressor... 3.00 
11. Forge 2.33 
12. Jig Saw 1.90 
13. Band Saw 1.72 
14. Jointer 1.66 
J Pome Gast 1.45 
16. Wood Lathe 1.00 
17. Metal Lathe 1.00 


Rating by Vo-Ag Leaders 

To get a thirdWiewpoint on this prob- 
lem, nine teacher trainers and super- 
visors in states close to Winona were 
asked to make«their ratings using the 
same basis as the Vo-Ag instructors. 
Six responded. Table III is the result 
of averaging thtir replies in the same 
manner as used in the Vo-Ag summary. 


R mendations 

Considering “factors involved, we 
would recommend that schools give 
these items priority when ordering 
power equipment for farm shops: 

1. Arc Welder 

2. Bench Grinder 

3. Drill Press and/or Electric Drill 
4. Table Saw or Radial Arm Saw 

5. Air Compressor 

6. Skill Saw (electric hand saw) 

No attempt was made to rank the re- 
maining items, as there seemed to be 


Table Ill 
1. Arc Welder 5.00 
1. Acetylene Welder ........................ 5.00 
1. Bench Grinder 2... 5.00 
1. Drill Press 5.00 
1. Electric Hand Drill ................ 5.00 
6. Power Table Saw ................-... 4.77 
7. Electric Hand Saw ...............---- 4.33 
8. Radial Arm Saw ......~...... 4.00 
O> Riv Comerensee oe 3.77 
10. Forge 3.00 
10. Jointer 3.00 
10. Power Hack Saw ....................... 3.00 
13. Band Saw 2.00 
14. Metal Lathe 1.77 
14; Powes Sandet- ... 3s 1.77 
14. Wood Lathe 1.77 
17. Jig Saw 1.33 
no clear cut opinion regarding them. 


We would rate all of the items listed 
above as high priority items essential 
to the establishment of a farm shop pro- 
gram. 


Contributions of FFA 


(Continued from page 88) ; 


newspapers. Most newspaper publishers 
are anxious to print FFA items of gen- 
eral interest. 


We need to take advantage of every 
worthwhile event to inform the public 
about our program. There are so many 
activities and varied publications to tell 
the story that none of them need to be 
overworked. To keep the outstanding 
farm boys in our program, publicity in 
vocational agriculture must keep pace 
with other activities in which boys en- 
gage. 

Other methods of improving our in- 
struction in vocational agriculture in- 
clude the use of color slides taken of 
the boys activities and farming pro- 
grams. A good parliamentary procedure 
team is always in demand. Our FFA 
team presented two demonstrations be- 
fore college classes and one for a state- 
wide PTA workshop. This is one of the 
best means of showing other organiza- 
tions what we are doing in leadership 
training. 

Public relations and education are 
very closely interwoven. A picture of 
a demonstration team showing how to 
operate a tractor safely will not only 
promote your department of vocational 
agriculture but will interest others in 
the safe operation of a tractor 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


The FFA program brings the student 
closer to his teacher than in any other 
activity in the secondary school. They 
work together at school, in the farm 
shop, on the home farm. The teacher 
advises the boy as he deems necessary. 
His work may bring him in contact 
with the boy in any hour of the day or 
night through the twelve months of the 
year. The boy brings his problems to the 
teacher and together they plan for the 
future. Through achievements and fail- 
ures they share the “joys and discom- 
forts of farm life.” 


It is because of the almost ideal set- 
up that the very character of the teacher 
exerts a tremendous influence. This 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Laboratory experience 


in the Vo-Ag classroom 
Try demonstrations as a manner of teaching. 


FRED O. ABEL, Vo-Ag Instructor, Beallsville, Ohio. 


HIS article 

deals with a 
series of demon- 
strations to sup- 
plement a _ pro- 
gram of instruc- 
tion for vocational 
agriculture stu- 
dents. Vocational 
agriculture is a 
course of study 
which easily lends 
itself to many dif- 
ferent methods of 
teaching. Any- 
thing that we, as teachers, can do to 
vary the usual routine in order to at- 
tain greater interest and understanding, 
is certain to be a worth-while objective. 
Demonstrations should be considered of 
great value because they enable stu- 
dents to make use of two or more of 
the five human senses in learning worth- 
while knowledge and also add a “doing” 
aspect in the classroom. 


Fred O. Abel 


The demonstrations referred to here 
are inexpensive, require a minimum of 
equipment, need only a small amount 
of space, and are simple enough for 
students to participate. They are not 
intended to be performed at random; 
they must be timed to supplement the 
program of instruction. 


Feeding Demonstrations 


Possibly the most interesting demon- 
strations are those on feeding to show 
the effects of a deficiency of the dif- 
ferent nutrients. White rats are ideal 
for experimental purposes but baby 
chicks are suitable for some demonstra- 
tions. Approximately six weeks before 
the problem of feeding livestock is dis- 
cussed in the classroom a comparison 
of protein vs. carbohydrates vs. a bal- 
anced diet can be started by giving one 
pen of rats nothing but meat scraps, the 
second pen starch, and the third dog 
food. The rats used need to be young, 
weighing about sixty grams. (See pic- 
ture.) 


Either white rats or baby chicks can be used in feeding 


demonstrations. 


Some other suitable demonstrations 
with rats are: 
Effect of milk in the diet. 
Effect of tobacco in the ration. 
Effect of coffee in the ration. 
Effect of antibiotics in feeding. 
Effect of a lack of minerals. 
. Effect of a vitamin deficiency. 
Some demonstrations with chicks be- 
sides those of feeding are a comparison 
of the difference in rate of gain in males 
and females, and the difference in 
growth rate between breeds. Along with 
these demonstrations will come the vari- 
ous efficiency factors such as pounds 
of gain per pound of feed consumed. 


AMhoONnNe 


Crop Demonstrations 


In the field of crops there seems to 
be an almost unlimited number of dem- 
onstrations. Some interesting ones used 
here at Beallsville have been: 


1. The effect of seed treatment on 

clover and alfalfa seeds. 

y 4 The effects of temperature on ger- 

mination. 

3. The effects of different brands of 

weed killers. 

4. Testing germination of seeds. 

5. The effect of a mulch in holding 

soil moisture. 

6. The effect of soil conditioners. 

7. The effect of nitrogen on corn. 

8 A comparison of the different 

grades of hybrid seed corn. 
Please note photograph which shows the 
seed corn and the seed treating demon- 
strations. 

In addition to the demonstrations used 
inside the classroom an interesting com- 
parison showing the run-off and _ soil 
loss with different types of ground 
cover can be set up 
outside the build- 
ing. This demon- 
stration should be 
located so that 
it can be observed 
from a window 
and is desirable 
only in areas where 
erosion is a prob- 
lem. 
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Contributions of FFA 


(Continued from page 89) 

poem illustrates the teacher-pupil re- 

lationship : 

“Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a 
lo 

fe farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagog 

But he taught as his elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins 
taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek 
was naught, 

For the farm boy he thought, thought 
he, 

All through the lecture time and quiz, 

“The kind of a man I mean to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins 
is.” 
In the last verse we find these words: 
“No printed word nor spoken plea 
Can teach young hearts what men 
should be, 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are, 
selves. 

For Education is, Making Men; 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a 
log 

And James Garfield sat on the other.” 

This is the greatest factor in improv- 

ing instruction, what we are ourselves. 

It is through the FFA organization that 

we as vocational agriculture teachers 

can exert an invaluable contribution to 

the farm youth of America. oO 


them- 


1 Arthur Guiterman, “Education.” 


All of the demonstrations listed above 
have considerable public relations value. 
Teachers interested in using laboratory 
animals can obtain some excellent in- 
formation by writing to the Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Oo 


Seed germination and seed-treating demonstrations can be shown 


in the classroom. 
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Good gates are very important in farm safety. Here the owner 
of the farm (center) and classmates construct a new gate as part 
Vo-Ag class work on farm safety. 


of the 


Methods in teaching farm safety 


Such an important problem of all-day and young farmers 
deserves careful attention to teaching method. 


JARRELL GRAY, Teacher Educetion, Texas A. and M. College. 


ROUSING stu- 

dent interest 

is one of the most 

difficult problems 

faced by teachers 

of vocational ag- 

riculture. Teach- 

ers at all times 

must be looking 

for new and dif- 

ferent methods 

by which they can 

motivate their 

students. And 

sometimes it is 

difficult to find satisfactory means of 

motivation. This is especially true in 
teaching farm safety. 


Safety should be emphasized contin- 
uously in vocational agriculture. There 
are certain times, however, when 
teachers should place special emphasis 
upon this problem. This emphasis can 
certainly be justified from the stand- 
point of fatalities and economic losses 
that occur among farm people. The 


"Wen, 


National Safety Council estimates that 
each year approximately 14,000 farm 
people lose their lives and that more 
than 1,000,000 are seriously injured. The 
economic loss amounts to approximately 
$14 billion each year. 


In view of these conditions, Mr. Leroy 
Matthys, student teacher from the Ag- 
ricultural Education Department at 
Texas A. and M. College, felt that he 
could very profitably devote some time 
to teaching a unit on farm safety dur- 
ing his student teaching period at 
Whitesboro, Texas. He also felt that 
he could teach this unit most effectively 
if he could find a class project on which 
to work. 


When discussing the plans for the 
unit with the critic teacher, Mr. Gene 
Foster, it was learned that one of the 
students had recently purchased a run- 
down farm and was in the process of 
planning many farm» improvements. This 
seemed like an excellent opportunity for 
the class to use farm as a class 
project and to build their farm safety 


ie | 
= & 
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Mr. Gene Foster, Vocational Agriculture Instructor at Whitesboro, 
Texas, supervising the clean-up operation of the class project in 


farm safety. 


instruction around this true-to-life situ- 
ation. Since field trips could be arranged 
to the farm whenever needed, it was 
decided that they would serve as a 
basis around which the instruction would 
revolve. 

The field trip, then, was used to in- 
troduce the unit on farm safety. During 
this field trip, hazards were observed 
and planning was done of ways and 
means for eliminating them. Students 
had no trouble acquiring an insight in- + 
to the significance of farm safety. See- 
ing lumber with protruding nails lying 
on the ground provided opportunity for 
the teacher to emphasize the importance 
of keeping such debris off the ground. 
Hazards afforded by fences in poor 
conditions could readily be pointed out. 

After returning to the classroom 
further study was conducted on farm 
safety. Such facts as the occurence of 
more accidental deaths among farm 
workers last year than among the 
workers of any other major industry 
shocked class members. They also 
learned that in nearly every case where 
an accident occurred human failure was 
to blame. 

The students, after studying such 
appalling data, made additional plans re- 
garding exactly what the class would 
do on subsequent field trips in the way 
of repairing fences and gates, removing 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Sometimes a little work will do wonders. This is shown above as a Vo-Ag class clears scrap lumber and old wire from a portion of the 
barnyard and pens. 
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‘T saw the boy’s 

picture in the 
paper.” How many 
of you _ teachers 
have heard that 
expression from 
some of the pa- 
trons of your dis- 
trict? If you have, 
then, you recognize 
the value of desir- 
able public rela- 
tions and’ the far 
reaching effect of 
a picture of some 
worthwhile FFA activity that has ap- 
peared in the newspaper. A noted phil- 
osopher once said that a picture was 
worth 10,000 words. This is a true state- 
ment because practically everyone likes 
to look at a picture while there is a very 
small percentage of the population that 
reads more than the comics and the 
headlines (in that order). 

Most newspaper editors are more than 
willing to run stories and pictures re- 
ceived from teachers providing they are 
recent and are on a worthwhile subject. 
The time element, in many cases, deter- 
mines whether an article or picture will 
be used. For example, if your district 
or county parlimentary procedure con- 
test is tonight, pictures of the winners 


Bruce Strickling 
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Photography and the Vo-Ag teacher 


BRUCE STRICKLING, Vo-Ag Instructor, Chandlersville, Ohio. 


and a short well written article would 
be acceptable copy on the city editor’s 
desk tomorrow whereas three days later 
it is no longer news but is now history 
and the same story would not be ac- 
cepted. 


Develop Your Own Pictures 


This is why I think it is important 
for the teacher to have available a good 
camera and an enlarger. The develop- 
ing and enlarging process is not com- 
plicated and within a matter of an hour 
or two you can have the picture and 
story on the way to the paper. Most 
editors prefer a 5 x 7 or larger glossy 
print. 


Many types of cameras and enlargers 
are available at any price you might 
want to pay. However, by selecting used 
equipment you will be able to acquire 
both camera and enlarger for less than 
$100.00. The smaller size which takes a 
negative up to 2% x 3% is the most 
desirable for the beginner. Any camera 
will do providing it has an anastigmatic 
lens, otherwise the enlargement will not 
be clear and sharp. A good enlargement 
can be made from most 35mm cameras 
in common use but the disadvantage to 
using this type of camera is the fact 
that the entire roll of film has to be ex- 


posed before developing. I prefer a 
press type camera for news pictures 
which enables me to take one picture 
at a time and develop it without wast- 
ing the rest of the film as would be the 
case with a roll film camera. I use a 
small 828 camera for color and a 2% x 
3% press camera for black and white. 


Color vs. Black and White 


Color photography also pays off for 
the Ag teacher. I usually take color 
slides of all of my students’ farming 
programs during the year and show 
them at the annual parent and son 
banquet with each boy giving comments 
on his program as his pictures are pro- 
jected on the screen. This makes for a 
very interesting half hour on the ban- 
quet program and helps stimulate the 
interest of the parents in attending. The 
cost of the film is taken from the FFA 
account and usually amounts to about 
$20.00 per year. After showing the pic- 
tures at the banquet I give each boy 
his own pictures. In many cases the boy 
will now have color prints made from 
these slides for the family album. 


Photography can become expensive if 
you buy too many unnecessary gadgets 
but if you are economical in your use 
of film, paper, and chemicals and sell 
an occasional picture you may even 
make a little money. At the same time 
you will have a very interesting and 
profitable hobby that will pay dividends 
in the form of better public relations 
in our profession of teaching. Oo 


Make farm visits pay’ 


Some criteria to guide you 


STANLEY RUNK, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mt. Union, Pennsylvania 


ELLING ideas 
is quite a big 
job. However, 
when high school 
boys and young 
adult farmers buy 
ideas, the teacher 
of agriculture 
knows that he is 
working with a 
going concern. 
When a student’s 
interests and needs 
reach the level 
that he is purpos- 
ing to achieve a specific goal, the learn- 
ing process is underway, and no doubt 
about it. 


The vocational agriculture student’s 
farm is your laboratory; use it as much 
as possible, because you have real life 
situations available. It’s the warehouse 
for many instructional materials, from 
live plants and animals to machines 
which provide the means of learning 
many farm skills. Experience in making 
decisions comes from the dynamic prob- 
lem solving situations encountered. 
Timely farm visitation by a purposing 
teacher of agriculture will help improve 


Stanley Runk 


* Adapted from the Pennsylvania News- 
letter. 


the classroom attitude, understanding 
and achievement of the student. 


Planning the farm visit at the proper 
time is very important. Through proper 
timing you will be able to encourage 
boys to plan to adopt certain additional 
necessary approved practices in their 
farming programs. 

Proper execution of the planned farm- 
ing program visit will result in better 
programs. Actual things should happen 
on the farm visit, if possible. Checking 
corn planter plates for adjustment of 
the planting rate to fertility level is a 
good example of the actual way you 
help an individual student with a prob- 
lem in growing corn. “Be a doer not a 
viewer” in working with your students. 

valuation of your teaching success 
can be determined by the approved prac- 
tices being used by your students and 
by the adequacy of the management 
decisions which they make. 

Purposing, planning, execution, and 
evaluation of each farm visit for instruc- 
tion is your job and mine—let’s make 
the most of it! Plan your work and 
work your plan. oO 


One who does less than his best is 
killing part of himself. 


Methods in Teaching - - - 


(Continued from page 91) 


debris, filling an old well, and correcting 
other similar hazards. The class was 
divided into work groups for this pur- 
pose. 

The field trip was serving another 
purpose for the teacher. It was serving 
as a place where skills could be taught 
under actual situations. It was also a 
place where knowledge acquired in the 
classroom could be used to solve real 
problems. And it was evident that, as 
a result of completing this farm safety 
project, students had acquired a posi- 
tive appreciation for farm safety. 

It was also evident from the safety 
work conducted by the students on their 
home farms that these field trips had 
served another purpose—that of provid- 
ing an excellent environment in which 
students could form desirable attitudes 
about the importance of having safe 
conditions on the farm. 

The field trip, in this situation, pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents to participate in farm safety 
activities. It is from such activities as 
these that desirable experiences are 


acquired. 
sls 


Theme of the November 
Issue — "Teaching as 
a Profession" 
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A school farm has 


public relations value 


its Non-vocational values should not be 
overlooked in your program of instruction 


for the whole community. 


AL SHERMAN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Pamona, California 


OOD public re- 

lations are one 
of education’s im- 
portant duties to- 
day. During times 
such as we are 
experiencing now 
when the educa- 
tional plants and 
facilities are cost- 
ly, it is ever more 
important to stress 
good public rela- 
tions. Many times, 
it seems, we con- 
sider the public relations program as 
being good if we help promote our own 
cause in our own field. This is probably 
a good criterion, but many times there 
are opportunities which arise where we 
can help promote the total school as 
well as our own department by using the 
agricultural facilities. 


At Mf. San Antonio College, we have 
been engaged in such an activity for the 
past four years. Actually, it was not 
planned by us, but rather grew out of a 
need. It has become a large task, 
although a very rewardng one. 


Al Shermen 


How the Farm Is Used 


We have always maintained a fairly 
large school farm in connection with our 
agricultural program. The farm com- 
prises some 400 acres and is used as a 
laboratory. Students are allowed to 
maintain projects (animals and crops) 
on the farm. 


While showing some friends who were 
elementary school teachers around the 
farm, we found that many of the ele- 
mentary schools in this area teach farm 
units of various types in the primary 


Members of the Young Farmer grou 
pupils (and teachers) to one of 


grades. Our 
friends asked if 
they could bring 
their classes to see 
the school farm. 


The children 
came and were de- 
lighted. The teach- 
ers were so pleased 
with the results 
that they came 
back the following 
year and brought others with them. Two 
years later, one of these teachers re- 
ported on her field trip at a large teach- 
ers’ institute. As a result of this, one 
whole city school system sent a group 
to look into the matter. They now send 
all of their first grades to visit us. This 
also happened in other school systems. 

This project has grown so rapidly 
that it is difficult to tell for sure how 
many have visited the farm. But, during 
the past four years, there have been well 
over 5,000 students. Most of these have 
been kindergarten, first, and second 
graders, but we do get some college stu- 
dents from classes at Los Angeles State 
College, as well as some high school 
students. 

The area to the west of the college 
toward Los Angeles has become urban- 
ized very rapidly and many of the chil- 
dren that visit the farm see hogs or 
sheep for the first time. We usually 
shear a sheep for each group, as this is 
a process that most of them have not 
seen. Also, we have some of the animals 
out where the children can touch them. 
According to the teachers, this is one of 
the highlights of the trip. 


Young Farmers Assist 
When we first started this project, 


e horses on the 


of agriculture fram the school f 


A group of elementary school pupils show genuine interest in these 
lambs produced on the school farm. Can you identify the children 
for whom this is the nearest they have ever been to a lamb? 


our teaching staff used to show the 
groups around. However, it grew so 
large that we finally turned it over to 
the Young Farmers as a project. When 
they are not available during classes, 
one of the farm superintendents takes 
the groups around. 


As you can see, the agriculture de- 
partment probably does not profit great- 
ly from this experience, as most of the 
children will not be in college for several 
years. They probably would not be en- 
rolled in agriculture, anyway. We do 
feel, however, that it is a good com- 
munity service project for these young 
children. Many of them go home so full 
of enthusiasm that the parents come 
back with them on the week end to see 
for themselves. As a result, we have had 
many people visit the campus who may 
not have come here except for their 
child’s visit. What pleases a parent’s 
child usually pleases the parent. 

All in all it has been a pleasant ex- 
perience for us. The Young Farmers do 
a fine job with the small children, and 
some of the remarks by the children are 
worth all of the work involved. But, 
most important of all, we have gained a 
public relations program which benefits 
the school as a whole as well as the 
agriculture department. 


“introduce” some grade school Both rae and girls from the elementary grades get some first-hand 
Farm. knowledge 
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Student Teacher Fifth Annual 
Conference 


The annual conference of Student 
teachers will be held during the FFA 
Convention at Kansas City, Mo. again 
this year. The dates are October 16-17. 
Meetings are planned for Tuesday after- 
noon and all day Wednesday to be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 


All vocational agriculture teacher- 
training institutions are invited to send 
as many student-teacher representatives 
as can come. It is hoped that at least 
one member of each teacher-training 
staff, including supervising teachers, 
can attend. 


A “Coffee Hour” for all student- 
teachers and teacher-trainers is pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Association on Tuesday, October 16th. 


The agenda of the Conference was 
sent to the Head Teacher-Trainer of 
each Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation early in September. The Con- 
ference Committee for this year’s con- 
ference is composed of—C. W. Hill, 
Cornell University; E. W. Garris, Uni- 
versity of Florida; C. V. Roderich, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Jack Ruch, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; and John N. 
Weiss, University of Illinois, Chairman. 


a) 


Cammack Honored 


HE Honorary 
Doctor of 
Science degree 
was conferred up- 
on R. E. Cam- 
mack by Alabama 
Polytechnic _Insti- 


tute in its last 
June graduation 
exercises. This 
was in recogni- 
tion of his out- 
standing services 


R. E. Cammack 


as an_ education 
leader in the State 
of Alabama and the South. 

Dr. Cammack received a B. S. degree 
in Agriculture from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institue in 1916, following which 
time he became successively a teacher 
of science and agriculture, a county 
farm demonstration agent, Vo-Ag 
teacher, State Supervisor of vocational 
agriculture and Director of Vocational 
Education for Alabama, the position he 
now occupies. He attended Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1926 and was awarded the 
Master of Science degree in 1927. 


Many honors have been awarded Dr. 
Cammack. In 1944, the Progressive 


Farmer magazine cited him “Man of 
the Year in Alabama Agriculture” for 
outstanding useful service rendered to 
his state and especially to its rural 
people and their welfare and progress. 
In 1947 he was_president of the National 


Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education. He was awarded the 
Honorary American Farmer Degree in 
1946 by the National Future Farmers 
of America Association. He has also 
been a member of the Planning Com- 
mittee of the Study Commission of 
Chief State School Officers. oO 


Silver Anniversary 
Convention 


The American Vocational Association 
will celebrate its 50th year of contribu- 
tion to the program of education in the 
United States and its territories this 
year. This important anniversary con- 
vention will be held in St. Louis, Mo. 
The dates are December 2-8. 

Workers in Vocational Agriculture 
always have been leading and consistent 
supporters of the A.V.A. In turn, the 
Association has been a major factor in 
bringing about improvement in status 
of our program in- Vocational Agricul- 
ture and consequent betterment in the 
conditions which make our efforts more 
satisfying. 

All who can do so should plan to at- 
tend the convention in St. Louis. This 
is one of the most central locations for 
the annual meeting in a number of 
years, a factor which should be re- 
flected in the attendance. oO 


Wanted! 

Who among the readers of the Maga- 
zine has back issues with which he is 
willing to part in order to assist a fel- 
low worker in completing his file of 
the Magazine? A request has come 
from Bonard S. Wilson, Coordinator 
of Field Development for the Adult 
Education Association, for a copy of 
each of the following issues: 


Volume 11, No. 2, August, 1938 
Volume 11, No. 3, September, 1938 
Volume 13, No. 1, July, 1940 
Volume 17, . 6, December, 
Volume 17, No. 9, March, 1945 
Volume 17, . 10, April, 1945 
Volume 17, . 11, May, 1945 
Volume 18, No. 1, July, 1945 
Volume 18, No. 4, October, 1945 
Volume 18, No. 5, November, 1945 
Volume 18, No. 7, January, 1946 
Volume 18, No. 9, March, 1946 
Volume 18, No. 11, May, 1946 
Volume 27, No. 1, July, 1954 


If you have any of these issues avail- 
able for Dr. Wilson, will you please 
correspond with him at his address, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Oo 


1944 


Your State's Record of 
Subscriptions to Your 
Magazine 


You who are the active supporters 
of Agricultural Education Magazine by 
reason of your annual subscriptions may 


be interested in a report by States of 
the number of subscribers. 

It must be remembered that the 
figures shown in the Table below fluctu- 
ate somewhat each month due to the 
variation in time of subscription re- 
newals, expirations and the receipt of 
new subscriptions. The figures shown 
are for the last month for which they 
were available. 


States can be expected to vary in the 
number of subscribers by reason of the 
wide variation in the number of workers 
in the state program. For your state, 
however, you will be able to recognize 
the relation between the potential num- 
ber of subscribers and the actual num- 
ber reported for the particular month. 
A few states consistently have had a 
100% record and some even exceed 
this percentage by reason of subscribers 
outside of our Vo-Ag ranks. oO 


Subscribers by States 


State No. 
Alabama 280 
Arizona 43 
Arkansas 252 
California 140 
Colorado 50 
Connecticut 16 
Delaware 30 
District of Columbia ............ 24 
Florida 222 
Georgia 427 
Idaho 68 
Illinois 334 
Indiana 379 
Iowa 271 
Kansas 202 
Kentucky 271 
Louisiana 247 
Maine 39 
Maryland 53 
Massachusetts... .—............ 65 
Michigan 273 
Minnesota 22 
Mississippi 273 
Missouri 288 
Montana 73 
Nebraska 167 
Nevada 14 
New Hampshire —.....--....... 19 
New Jersey 55 
TE UN i 65 
New York 320 
North Carolina — 231 
nNete pesos — 67 
Ohio 361 
Oklahoma 16 
Oregon 81 
Pmnveane 246 
Rhode Island ............... Te 9 
Raat Coram 344 
i BR es 26 
Tennessee 306 
Texas 76 
Utah 72 
Vermont 41 
Virginia 367 
Washington 121 
West Virginia —................ 87 
Wisconsin 331 
Wyoming 53 
Alaska 
Hawaii .... 61 
Puerto Rico 6 
Canada ae 5 
Foreign 80 
Total 7969 
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eee UPS that work... 


Facilities for the Local Fair 


The Plattsmouth, Nebraska Chapter 
of Future Farmers of America is hav- 
ing growing pains just as the State and 
National Associations do. All FFA 
members are becoming more conscious 
of educational exhibits and of showing 
their high quality livestock at fairs. 

At the end of the first year in this 
new department, the members found 
themselves with some livestock of high 
enough quality to compete at the local 
fair with the 4-H clubs. We went to 
the fair board with the request that 
FFA members be allowed to show. We 
were told that the fair had been renting 
tents to house the animals and that the 
cost had been high. The board stated 
that they did not think that they could 
invest more money in tents. 

The FFA then countered with the 
proposal that if the fair board would 
furnish the building materials then we 
would furnish the labor to build a 
permanent barn. As the end result, a 
barn covering 4144 square feet was built 
mainly with the labor of the local Chap- 
ter of Future Farmers. The cost of 
about $2,000.00 will be made up in four 
years by the saving in the rent usually 
spent for tents. 

Low cost native lumber was used 
wherever possible. The barn is in a 
U shape, has a concrete wash floor and 
is of the pole type. The first local use 
of galvanized roll roofing is found in 
the building. 

The first year over 90 calves were 
tied in the barn and for the first time 
in history the three FFA Chapters in 
this county were permitted to show at 
the fair. At the time of this writing, 
plans are being drawn for a swine barn 
to be built with the same purpose in 
mind as for the beef barn. 

About 1,400 hours of free labor went 
into the construction of this barn but 
our Future Farmers believe that the 
time was well spent. Members of our 
community will be pleasantly reminded 
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Chapter members and their adviser 


- Sink___Inside toilet 


of the Plattsmouth Chapter of Future 
Farmers of America every time that 
they visit the annual fair. 
Donald Hansen 
Vo-Ag Instructor. 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Know Your Students 
A Vo-Ag teacher needs much informa- 
tion about his studénts which can easily 
be obtained by survey. Many useful facts 
can be obtained about our students in 
this manner. Information obtained leads 
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Questions are arranged on a single 
sheet of 8%” x 11” paper which can be 
duplicated. Forms of this size can be 
easily filed. Abbreviated items can be 
written in the grade book as soon as 
class rolls are made up. 


H. E. THROCKMORTON 
Vo-Ag Instructor 
Milton, W. Va. 


Teachers are urged to send in helpful 
items of successful experience for the 
benefit of their fellow teachers. This 
feature of the Magazine is for that 
purpose. Take a few minutes to tell 
others of the activities which work for 
you. 


Milton Vocational Agriculture Enrollment — 1951 


Name 


P. O 


RFD No 


Birth date—Month_____Day. 
Grade. 


Year 
Age_____Date enrolled___ 


Father’s name 


Father’s occupation 


Number of brothers_______Number of sisters______-Father living? 


Mother living ?. 
Place of birth, City 
Does family have a radio 


Telephone number. 
Is father member of Farm Bureau 


Grade father reached in school______ Mother. 
County. 

Gas____ Electricity 
i Refrigerator______No. of autos 
Farm Papers taken 


State 
Bath tub. 


Occupation most desired 


Second choice 


Do you plan to graduate from high school? 
Greatest No. of miles travelled from home 


Attend college. 
Place 


Have you ever been a 4-H club member 


Boy Scout 


Preferences, Church 


Club 


Sports_ 


Hobby. 
Family doctor. 


School subject 


Height Weight 


Give any known disability. 


Vaccinated_____Typhoid shots? 


Farm Resources Are Made Up of: 


ACRES OF CROPS: 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK: 


Corn Soybeans Horses. Mules__ 
Potatoes. Orchard_ Dairy Cows_____Beef cattle 
Other hay. Wheat Chickens Fat ‘pigs 
Small fruit Tobacco. Brood sows Bees. 


Acres owned________Acres rented from others______Years on this ENS 
Miles from school, Surfaced Dirt road___.___ Your bus No. 


se in front of the. permanent 
barn constructed on the Fair Grounds, ~*~. 


Number of days father worked elsewhere during the year 


Do you have a bank account 


Life insurance 


Driver’s license Drive car 
Offices you hold 


Name of your property 


to better under- 
standing. Survey 
information can be 
very helpful 
throughout 
the year in making 
necessary reports. 


Principal Likes It 


The principal 
wanted similiar in- 
formation about all 
the students. This 
led the author to 
make a similar en- 
rollment form for 
other high school 

students. Both 
forms have been 
in use with slight 
revision for the 
past twenty years. 
(See sample for 
Vo-Ag.) F 


Florida FFA Exhibit 


An exihibit was prepared by members 
of the Collegiate FFA Chapter at the 
University of Florida for the Florida 
FFA Association. It was first shown at 
the Greater Jacksonville Fair at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. The details of this 
portable exhibit can be easily adjusted 
to portray the activities of local pro- 
grams, and it is being used by FFA 
Chapters extensively throughout the 
State. 

The purpose of this display is to 
portray the Vo-Ag program beginning 
with the first year students and leading 
to their establishment in farming. 
Changing lights, starting with the first 
year in vocational agriculture, center the 
viewer's attention on the progress and 
expansion that should be attained in the 
agricultural education program. (See 
picture on back cover page.) oO 
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YOUNG AND ADULT FARMFE “WSTRUCTION 
‘ > - é =e > 


idaho, follows up the in- The Florida exhibit in the Greater Jacksonville Fair, prepared by 
of class members. The legiate FFA Chapter at the Unive of Florida, ui irection of 
nF , Be. - & _ a os mow ge who ; ae me Ff age a Itural Education, University 
s develo: is own farm p and equi . Mr. Dudgeon has ow own inesville. (Story on page 
welder for about six years but states fet ees not until he attended the adult , 
shop course that he really learned to use it to best advantage. 


Instructor Hoch conducted two classes for adult farmers during the past 
winter with an attend. of 35 b 


on siedioecaenc atime ile os olcananamame ncaa 


Pictures | = es ite ¢ ays 


the 
Atlantic Regional Conference in 
ton, Delaware, last April. 


A picture from the past. A group of prospective Vo-Ag teachers in Indiana in 
the early 1930's are getting instruction from Prof. S. S$. Cromer, at that time 
Teacher Trainer, in a farm management approach to teaching vocational a 

ture. Also shown in the picture are R. W. G 

for Vocational Education, the U. S. Office of Education, now deceased; L. A. Wood, 
Vo-Ag instructor and supervising teacher under whom several of the students in the 
picture did their student-teaching; and W. A. Smith and K. W. Kiltz, members 
of the teacher training staff, Purdue University, at the time the picture was taken. 


The Mesa, Arizona, 
conducting a Chapter meet! rt of a Television Program. Also app 


a as 
ricul- ; on the program was Freddy North State FFA President, and C. L. Harkins, 
regory, later Assistant Cumiokttonas : Superintendent sf 


FFA Chapter observed National FFA Week last year 
a 
of Public Instruction. 
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